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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1897, 
PROSPECTS OF THE 
CAN PARTY. 

ONLY ninety days have elapsed since Major 
McKinley took possession of the Presidential 
office, for which he was chosen by a large ma- 
jority of the electoral vote. Yet already in the 
Empire Commonwealth and throughout the dis- 
putable States the lines are being closely drawn 
for a second political battle at State and munici- 
pal elections, and observant men are asking one 
another whether the Republican party’s pros- 
pect of another triumph in 1900 is as bright as 
it seemed some months ago. The more deeply 
concerned one is in the welfare of the Republi- 
can party, the more reason he has to survey the 
situation with anxiety in view of the strange 
political vicissitudes which the United States 
have witnessed during the last sixty years. 
Hard indeed is it for any President, no mat- 
ter how able or how conscientious, to keep un- 
loosened for a quadrennial term his grasp upon 
the confidence and good-will of American citi- 
zens, Who are by no means endowed with super- 
abundant patience, who are accustomed to judge 
for themselves, and who are sometimes hasty in 
their judgments. 

Since Andrew Jackson went into  retire- 
ment, just sixty years ago, only two men, 
Lincoln and Grant, have managed to hold the 
Chief Magistracy for two consecutive terms; 
and they had behind them the tremendous mo- 
mentum of the passions kindled by a colossal 
civil war. With the two exceptions noted, and 
that of James Buchanan, who followed another 
Democrat, Pierce, though by a greatly reduced 
majority, the American people during the period 
named have in each Presidential election com- 
pletely reversed the verdict given four years be- 
fore, thus assuring an alternation of parties in 
power. Martin Van Buren, for instance, in 
1836, received 170 electoral votes, against 124 
east for William Henry Harrison and for 
three other Whig candidates for the Presiden- 
cy. Four years later William Henry Harrison 
was chosen President by 234 electoral votes, 
against 60 cast for Martin Van Buren, his 
Democratic opponent. In 1844 the Democratic 
vandidate, James K. Polk, obtained 170 elect- 
oral votes, against 105 cast for Henry Clay. 
Four years afterward, on the other hand, the 
Whig nominee, Zachary Taylor, received 163 
electoral votes, and his Democratic antagonist, 
Lewis Cass, only 137. Again four years passed, 
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and now the Democratic candidate, Franklin 
Pierce, gained an extraordinary victory, re- 
ceiving 254 electoral votes, against 42 cast for 
his Whig rival, Winfield Scott. 
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year 1876, when the Democrat, Samuel J. Til- 
den, obtained not only a majority of the popu- 
lar vote, but, as it is now generally conceded, 
had by right a majority of the electoral votes 
also. One might have imagined that the Til- 
den wave would have retained strength enough 
to sweep the next Democratic candidate, W. 5. 
Hancock, into office, but this was not the case, 
James A. Garfield, the Republican nominee, 
having a majority of 59 in the electoral colleges. 
Four years later the pendulum swung the other 
way, the Democratic party giving Grover Cleve- 
land 219 electoral votes, while the Republicans 
could muster only 182 for James G. Blaine. 
Again four years elapsed, and Grover Cleve- 
land, although he polled more votes at the bal- 
lot-box by upward of 600,000 than he had polled 
in 1884, was beaten by the Republicans, their 
candidate, Benjamin Harrison, securing a ma- 
jority of 65 electoral votes. The Republicans, 
however, proved unable to keep the power which 
they had won, for in 1892 Grover Cleveland, 
though he polled but a few more votes at the 
ballot-box than he had polled four years before, 
was returned to the Presidency by the enormous 
plurality of 132 electoral votes. In November 
of last year, as we know, the people once more 
reversed their position, giving Major McKinley 
a large majority of the electoral votes, although 
the Democratic candidate got more votes at the 
ballot-box by upward of 700,000 than had been 
cast for Cleveland in 1892. With such an im- 
pressive series of oscillations before them, a 
series never broken except during the war and 
reconstruction period, it is not surprising that 
the friends of the present President and of his 
party should watch with trepidation every sign 
and portent of change in the political sky. 
If one looks beneath the surface, however, 
one will find that the American people are not 
really open to the charge of instability and fickle- 
ness leveled at them by ex-Senator Hill; but that, 
on the contrary, they have usually had good rea- 
sons for the dissatisfaction which found vent in 
the upsetting of a previous verdict at the ballot- 
box. Van Buren paid in 1840 the penalty of his 
master Jackson’s campaign against the United 
States Bank, and of the subsequent general col- 
lapse of the wild cat local banks in the formidable 
crisis of 1837. The failure of the Whigs in 1844 
to retain their hold upon popular favor was due 
to William Henry Harrison’s untimely death, 
and the betrayal of their party by Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler, who succeeded to the Presidency. 
The Democrats were beaten in 13848 because, 
while Polk had shocked the conscience of thé 
North by the war with Mexico, he had not been 
shrewd enough to pick out a successful general 
from the ranks of his own party, all the mili- 
tary glory of the contest having been reaped by 
Scott and Taylor, both of whom were Whigs. 
Again, in 1852, it may be said that the disastrous 
defeat of the Whigs was due primarily to the pre- 
mature death of President Taylor, and then tothe 
doughface policy adopted by his successor, Fill- 
more, a policy branded to the public eye by the 
Clay compromise of 1850, and by Daniel Web- 
ster’s deplorable Seventh of March speech. It 
was a discredited, divided, demoralized and al- 
ready moribund party which under Whig ban- 
ners marched to the ballot-box in 1852. Turn- 
ing to the Hayes administration, we observe 
that, in spite of the cloud which hung over its 
title, it contrived to avoid giving any further 
offense to the people, and steered, upon the 
whole, its difficult course so cannily that the 
Republicans in 1880 acquired without reproach 
the Presidency, to which their right had been 
disputed during the previous four years. If the 
Republicans in their turn were ousted in 1884, 
this was because Garfieid’s assassination and the 
subsequent ejection of Blaine from the State 
Department had left them temporarily without 
an acceptable official standard-bearer or a well 
defined and popular policy. The overthrow of 
Grover Cleveland in 1888 may be justly attrib- 
uted to the fact that, while he had accomplished 
nothing positive to deserve public commenda- 
tion, beyond a disposition to favor civil service 
reform, he had dislocated his party in the north 
by his tardy discovery on the eve of the general 
election that there was such an issue as free 
trade vs. protection, and by his ill-timed deter- 
mination to commit the Democracy to free 
trade. As: for the reverse experienced by the 
Republicans in 1892, this should be ascribed, 
undoubtedly, partly to the bitterness and dis- 
affection engendered among Republicans by 
the unwise precipitation at the last moment 
of the dying Blaine into the cyntest for the 
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nomination, but mainly to the fortuitous occur- 
rence of the troubles at Homestead, which tem- 
porarily arrayed organized labor against the 
party then in power. It is too early to assign 
with certainty the causes of Mr. Bryan’s failure; 
but in view of his enormous gain over the votes 
polled for Mr. Cleveland in 1892 it is questioned 
by sagacious observers whether he could have 
been beaten on the silver issue alone, had that 
been made to constitute the sole plank in his 
platform, as his more far-sighted supporters 
among the silver Republicans desired. The 
insertion of certain features in the Democratic 
programme at Chicago, features which caused 
its critics to tax it with communistic tendencies, 
was the outcome rather of haste and accident 
than of cautious, long - headed deliberation. 
Thus we see that, as a matter of fact, there 
is but little of haphazard in the fluctuations of 
the popular will; there is something rational 
and purposeful in the swing of the electoral 
pendulum. Barring the infrequent accidents, 
against which prudence cannot guard, a politi- 
cal party has itself, its President, and its lead- 
ers to blame if it proves unable to hold office for 
a term longer than four years. It has lacked 
circumspection, prevision, self-control; it has 
ignored the lessons of the past; it has missed 
the drift of public sentiment; it has failed to 
solve the more pressing problems, and to per- 
form the duties of the hour. Thus it comes to 
pass that when the tocsin of a new Presidential 
election warns the people that their strength has 
come again, that, like Samson’s, their hair has 
grown, the strength is used to smite the dim- 
eyed, incompetent or refractory. public servant 
and to lift another in his place. 

Now let us try to define the existing situation 
and to forecast what the state of things will be, 
when, three years from next November, the 
Republican party must again face the ordeal 
of the ballot-box. Of one thing we may as 
well take account at the outset, and that is that 
money will exercise a much smaller influence 
in the next election than it did in the last. If 
there is anything about which the determina- 
tion of the American people is unshakable, it is 
that organized wealth shall play no decisive 
part in the choice of their Chief Magistrate. 
Sooner than tamely accept periodically a candi- 
date, the tool of a plutocracy, they would ac- 
claim a king, provided they, like the ancient 
Germans, could raise him themselves upon their 
shields. In this respect we are like the Romans; 
the moment we can descry no other way of escap- 
ing a selfish oligarchy, we shall elevate a Ceesar. 
But such an alternative is yet far distant; 14,- 
000,000 of voters cannot be bought, and when 
their eyes are once opened by experience, the 
attempt of any party to secure by bribing even 
a small plurality will simply cause a universal 
revulsion of decent men. Not twice in succes- 
sion can a Presidential election be materially 
influenced by cash. In the year 1900, when a 
refulgent bow of promise will herald the new 
century, there will be no room for disbursers- 
general and for soap distributors-in-chief. The 
Republican party three years hence will have $0 
be above suspicion; then it cannot afford to look 
over a fence which last year it vaulted over 
with impunity. It cannot risk a second time 
even a semblance of complicity with trusts, or 
accept the dangerous favors of self-seeking mul- 
timillionaries. It must point the people to an 
honorable record; it must base its request for 
continuance in office upon the proof of splendid 
service done. It lies with President McKinley, 
and with the Republican leaders in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, to prepare the 
indispensable record, and to furnish the neces- 
sary proof. There is nothing impracticable in 
the effort; the Republican party is in posses- 
sion, whick, in politics as in real estate, is nine- 
tenths of the law. If the watchmen on the 
heights lack the keenness of vision requisite to 
discern the movements of opposing forces; if 
the commanders and their staff otficers have not 
sufficient strategical ability to circumvent and 
confound those movements, and to confiscate to 
their own purposes the ammunition of the enemy ; 
if the leaders wrangle among themselves and 
waste in senseless bickering the time that ought 
to be spent in statesmanship; if, in a word, Re- 
publicans imagine that the next election can be 
won by anything but worthiness and work; they 
may as well haul down their flag at once, for it 
is certain to be leveled with the dust. Alike by 
their home policy and by their foreign policy, 
President McKinley and his Cabinet, and the 
Federal legislature, which for the moment they 
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largely control, must see to it betimes that they 
romote the interests, respond to the convictions, 
and gratify the aspirations of the aroused Ameri- 
can people, or the Congress elections of 1898 will 
inscribe the sentence of doom upon the wall. 
The serious reduction in the number of Republi- 
ean members in the present House of Represen- 
tatives, as compared with the number in the last, 
is itself an ominous symptom of an attitude of 
suspense, expectancy and doubt on the part of 
the constituencies. There is only about a year 
left in which to change that attitude into one 
of reassurance and of trust. While as yet the 
sun shines, it behooves the Republicans to act 
with promptitude and energy, lest the night 
come and the power of work depart from them. 
We have faith that President McKinley 
himself and most, if not all, of the members 
of his Cabinet, and also some of the Republican 
leaders in Congress, are alive to the fact that 
their opportunity is brief and fugitive, and are 
resolved to make the most of it. As regards 
their home policy, there are obviously at least 
two problems which they must either solve 
forthwith, or, at all events, convince the people 
that the failure to solve them is no fault of 
theirs. Our current expenditure must be met 
from current revenue and not by the sale of 
bonds in time of peace. If the needed income 
cannot be raised by the imposition of customs 
duties—and there seems to be grave doubt 
among Republican Senators whether it can be 
thus secured—recourse must be made to internal 
taxation. It appears wellnigh certain that the 
tax on beer will be increased nearly 50 per cent, 
and that domestic tobacco will have to bear a 
heavier burden. If for any reason the opposi- 
tion to the proposed additional imposts on these 
commodities prove insurmountable, there is 
reason to think that the Republicans may place 
a stamp tax on checks, drafts, and promissory 
notes, as was the case during the civil war and 
for a good many years afterward. It seems 
that the remodeled Dingley bill reported to the 
Senate by Mr. Aldrich only shows an estimated 
surplus of less than $3,000,000. That is a very 
narrow margin; too narrow when one considers 
how many unexpected yet unavoidable drains 
upon the Treasury may supervene. Still, if the 
outcome of the present extra session of Congress 
shall be a reasonable assurance that there will 
be no deficit at the close of the next fiscal year, 
the Republican party should be able to face the 
next Congress election without much apprehen- 
sion, so far as the revenue problem is concerned. 
What, on the other hand, is to be done with the 
more perplexing monetary question? It is 
manifest that the Democratic party has, for 
the moment, not the least idea of renouncing 
the demand for the free coinage of silver with 
which it appealed to the voters last November. 
It is evident from the course pursued by 
National and State committeemen and by the 
conventions thus far held, that the agitation 
for free silver cannot be checked or evaded, and 
that the Democracy means to press it with 
ardor at the next Congress elections. It is 
doubtless true, however, that a majority of 
those who accept the silver plank in the Chicago 
platform, advocate the free coinage of silver by 
the United States, not as a finality, but as a 
means to an end, believing that in this way the 
assent of European nations to a bimetallic stand 
ard can be most speedily secured. They ac- 
knowledge that the free coinage of silver by the 
United States alone might cause a good deal of 
financial and industrial disturbance, but they 
hold that the temporary suffering would be more 
than compensated by the prosperity accruing 
from the subsequent general adoption of the 
double standard at a ratio, say, of 16 to 1. 
Were they once convinced that the end in view 
might be compassed more surely and quickly 
in another way, and without any dislocation of 
our own industrial conditions, they would prob- 
ably be willing to wait and see the experiment 
tried. The alternative method of solving the 
money problem is, of course, by international 
negotiation, and no one can deny the prompti- 
tude and earnestness with which President 
McKinley has entered upon this path. Scarcely 
had he taken possession of his office when effect- 
ive measures were taken to sound European 
governments concerning a restoration of the 
double standard, and a commission made up 
of recognized bimetallists has been since ap- 
pointed for the purpose of promoting con- 
certed action to that end. Nor, whatever gold 
monometallists may say, is there any doubt 
that the commissioners have entered upon 
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their labors with some chance of success. M. 
Méline, the head of the French Ministry, is an 
avowed and zealous bimetallist, and so is Prince 
Von Hohenlohe, the present German Chancellor. 
In Italy, Belgium and Switzerland there is said 
to be a preponderance of feeling in favor of 
resuming the coinage of silver by the Latin 
Union, provided France would give the word. 
There is no doubt that Austria and Russia will 
follow the lead of Germany, provided theAgrari- 
ans of the last named country, who are believed 
to be bimetallists to a man, can prevail upon 
their government to combine with the revived 
Latin Union for the re-establishment of the 
double standard. In England, silver, as every- 
body knows, is at present employed only for 
subsidiary coinage, and the most optimistic 
friend of the white metal can scarcely hope to 
see its position changed at an early date, so 
far as the United Kingdom itself is concerned. 
But the mints of British India, which formerly 
consumed a large portion of the world’s annual 
output of silver, may be reopened to the white 
metal, and this the British government has 
promised to do the moment effective steps shall 
be taken on the Continent to bring about the 
rehabilitation of silver. We may be sure that 
the promise will be kept, because, as we learn 
from the London National Review, which is 
the organ of Lord Salisbury and Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, there is but one gold monometallist 
in the British Cabinet, to wit, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. In view of these propitious cir- 
cumstances and of the additional fact that 
European nations do not want us to risk the 
free coinage of silver by ourselves, lest the re- 
sultant upsetting of our industrial and trade 
conditions should cause a sympathetic commo- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic, we must 
recognize that a return to the double standard 
through international negotiation and concert 
is by no means a visionary aim. If the efforts 
of the commissioners should seem to have a fair 
prospect of fruition during the next year or two, 
the advocates of the free coinage of silver by 
the United States will lose their strongest argu- 
ment, and those Silver Republicans who, against 
great pressure, insisted upon voting for McKin- 
ley, will regard themselves as fully vindicated 
by the event. 

Assuming, however, that Mr. McKinley and 
the Republican party shall have solved tri- 
umphantly the fiscal problem, and shall have 
brought the coinage question within sight at 
least of the solution desired by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of their countrymen, are we to 
infer that thenceforth they will have plain sail- 
ing and will incur no danger of defeat in 1898 
or 1900? They who hastily should draw this 
inference would be but ill versed in the nation’s 
history. Over and over again has a question 
of foreign policy upset the schemes of politi- 
cians and shaken the country to its center, 
or, on the other hand, powerfully strength- 
ened the hands of an administration. Such 
was the Jay treaty with Great Britain which 
caused Washington’s second administration to 
go out, like a snuffed candle, in bad odor; such 
was the threatened war between the United 
States and the French Republic which discred- 
ited and hamstrung the administration of John 
Adams; such was the Louisiana Purchase 
which tempted Thomas Jefferson to forswear 
his constitutional principles and which has en- 
deared him to posterity; such was the Embar- 
gv which nearly killed his popularity; such 
was the war of 1812 which wellnigh provoked 
the secession of New England; such was the 
recognition of Spanish-American republics by 
James Monroe which exposed him for the mo- 
ment to the risk of a war with Spain, but which 
has given him a place in history by the side of 
Washington and Jefferson; such was the treaty 
for the cession of Florida concluded by the last 
named President; such was the controversy 
with Great Britain regarding our northeastern 
boundary which was settled under President 
Tyler, and such was the annexation treaty with 
Texas negotiated by the same Chief Magistrate ; 
such was the delimitation of the Oregon bound- 
ary under Polk, and his attitude toward Mexico 
which resulted in war and in our acquisition of 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
and a part of Colorado; such was the unlucky 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, negotiated under Presi- 
dent Taylor, one of the most deplorable blun- 
ders ever committed by an American states- 
man; such was the eventful expedition to Japan 
under Commodore Perry dispatched by Presi- 
dent Fillmore; such were the Ostend conference 
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and manifesto relating to Cuba which took place 
during the term of Franklin Pierce; such were 
the strenuous efforts to avert foreign interven- 
tion during the war of the rebellion, efforts 
which taxed to the utmost the capacities of 
Lincoln, Seward, and Charles Francis Adams; 
such were the expulsion of the French from 
Mexico, and the purchase of Alaska, the two 
memorable achievements of Johnson’s adminis- 
tration; such was Grant’s negotiation of the 
treaty of Washington, and his regretted failure 
to secure peaceably San Domingo, or, at least, 
the Sanana Peninsula; such was the annexa- 
tion treaty with Hawaii approved by Benjamin 
Harrison and brought. to naught by Grover 
Cleveland to the grave impairment of the lat- 
ter’s reputation; such finally was the Venezuela 
message, with which at the eleventh hour Cleve- 
land strove to regain the public confidence, and 
might have succeeded had not the Republicans 
outtongued the Democrats in vociferous ap- 
plause. Thus we see how tremendous a role in 
the annals of our Presidents has been played by 
international questions. By them many a Chief 
Magistrate has been shorn of his renown and 
crippled, or fortified and made illustrious. Still 
ampler and more overshadowing will be their 
role in times to come. In the year 1900 the 
census will testify to the existence of more than 
80,000,000 inhabitants in the United States. 
The unparalleled record of a century’s growth 
will then be summed up and familiar in our 
mouths, and we are then not unlikely to feel as 
the Romans felt at a similar conjuncture, that 
it beseems the greatest of republics to assume 
a new position toward the world. When our 
citizens go to the ballot box that year, it will be 
with minds thoroughly alive to the grandeur of 
their past and the possible glory of their future. 
It may fare ill with the Republican party in 
that decisive hour, if they be adjudged by their 
compatriots to have missed opportunities of na- 
tional aggrandizement and honor, and to have 
shut their eyes to the true conception of their 
country’s destiny. 

It may do President McKinley and his Repub- 
lican friends no harm to ponder these things 
when the duty of rescuing Cuba from destruc- 
tion is pressed home to the public heart. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of * Helen's Babies,’ etc., ete. 

Now, if ever, is the time for the American people to 
pull themselves together and learn how patient they 
can be, for the Senate has begun the discussion of the 
Tariff bill. Senators are seldom fools, but many of 
them like to hear themselves talk; besides, a tariff bill 
is unequaled for opportunities to help friends of the 
useful class and to make dickers affecting other legisla- 
tion. Business of almost all kinds must await the Sen- 
ate’s pleasure, and when business lags all men must 
suffer; but, judged by past tariff legislation, the Senate 
will not hurry, nor, indeed, should it. Not since the 
Civil War has there been a tariff bill, high or low, that 
was not full of blunders, for all of which Congress was 
rightly blamed, so no one will blame the Senate for ex 
treme care. The cause of impatience is going to be the 
dragging in by the heels of a lot of subjects that have 
no relation to the tariff or anything else but the polit- 
ical hobbies of individual Senators, yet which will be 
allowed to obstruct the progress of the legislation for 
which the extra session was called. Still, the Senate 
will have its way; it is too old and dignified to change, 
so, as already stated, now is the time to let patience 
have its perfect work. 


One of the time-consuming side-shows of the debate 
will probably consist of indignant screaming of the 
American eagle over some expressions of foreign opin- 
ion regarding the tariff. Nations with whom we trade 
largely do not see why a number of their own interests 
should be disturbed because the United States needs 
more money, or has expensive habits, or unstable cur- 
rency, or whatever else has compelled the enactment of 
a new tariff law. Germany and Italy have already been 
heard from, informally but distinctly, and either is quite 
<a to pass retaliatory laws. When the Senate 
reaches this phase of the subject we may expect a lot of 
remarks worth being preserved by any one who ma 
contemplate making an old-fashioned spread-eagle ad- 
dress on the Fourth of July. Certainly they will not 
conduce to an increase of good-will po | trade between 
us and Europe, although such an increase would do us 
a lot of good. 


After the army and navy there is no large depart- 
ment of the government’s work of which the people 
know so little as the lighthouse service, nor any which 
is of more importance in making large business possible 
between America and the remainder of the world. The 
lakes and the seacoast are so well dotted with lights 
that any mariner nearing shore in the dark, except in 
foggy weather, may know exactly where he is, As, 
however, the speed and the draught of vessels have in- 
creased enormously within a generation, and nature 
has done nothing to decrease the number of shoals and 
other menaces to navigation, there is a continuous long- 
ing end demand for stronger lights. Any lighthouse on 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


our coast is already about as wonderful as a great tele- 
scope, the light of the lamps being passed through lenses 
*that concentrate the rays and thus give them ‘‘carrying”’ 

ower and make them visible much further than the 
coment beacon fire that could be kindled in earlier days. 
The distance at which a light can be seen depends upon 
the height of the lantern above water; as we have no 
mountains on our Atlantic coast, the highest light is 
visible, in clearest weather, but little more than twenty 
miles—an hour's run by a fast steamer—and sometimes 
there is shallow water for miles outside the light. Soon, 
however, a new departure is to begin; the most power- 
ful lighthouse lens in the country is to be placed in the 
most easterly lighthouse of the New Jersey coast, not 
far from New York, and behind it is to be an electric 
light the beams of which are expected to be reflected 
upward from the water at an angle that will make 
them visible a hundred miles off shore. The average 
citizen may see no money for himself in an improve- 
ment of this character, nevertheless he gets a share of 
the general benefit. 


One is inclined to rub his eyes and wonder if he has 
gone back to medieval history as he reads of investiga- 
tion by the government of the United States of an 
alleged method of transmuting base metals into silver 
and gold. Experiments of this character were not un- 
common after Europe became sufficiently civilized Sto 
comprehend the uses of the precious metals, and be- 
tween charlatans and honest alchemists quite a number 
of crowned heads got up into silver clouds and golden 
clouds only to finally find their expectations buried 
under clouds too thick to penetrate. Nevertheless, 
there now are men of scientific attainments who, rea- 
soning from the geological hypothesis that everything 
has ‘‘developed”’ from one common source, do not see 
why any metal should not be produced from any other. 
if some one can discover nature’s method of evolving 
something from nothing. It is well, therefore, that the 
Treasury Department recently examined the processes 
of a man who claimed to have learned how to create 
gold and silver from base metals. The examiners did 
not succeed, although they found that the would-be 
inventor had methods which would ‘‘recover"™ gold and 
silver that had remained associated with baser metals. 
Probably all the honest alchemists of the past, who sup- 
posed for a time that they had discovered the ‘‘philoso- 
her's stone,’ were deluded by finding good metals with 
~y Years ago it was learned that much silver ore had 
been unknowingly smelted with ores of lead, and it is 
said that the Chinese were among the first to make the 
discovery and to extract the finer metal so thoroughly 
as to leave chemically pure lead; but Chinamen—at 
home in China—are ahead of their expenses when they 
earn ten cents a day. The Treasury Department’s re- 
port of experiments will not lure additional men into 
alchemy, and it is likely to discourage many who were 
already experimenting in a line as unpromising as that 
of getting blood from a turnip or sunshine from cucum- 
bers. 


What a lot of depressing foolery the world would be 
spared if public officials weré required to cultivate the 
sense of humor and learn how not to make themselves 
ridiculous! Not jong ago some admirers of General Pat. 
Collins, a genial Irish-American who has until recently 
been Consul-General at London, sent here to the Gen- 
eral a section of one of the columns of ‘‘The Giant’s 
Causeway.”’ in Ireland. We haven’t any infant indus- 
tries of the causeway class to be protected against the 
intrusive causeways of Europe, nevertheless the bit of 
rock came from the other side of the Atlantic, so on 
general principles the naval oftice—one of the two sec- 
tions into which our peculiar customs service is divided 
—(determined that the chunk of rock was granite and 
therefore subject to a customs duty of nine cents. The 
custom house ofticials took exceptions to this; they 
thought the gift was merely ‘‘crude mineral,’’ and 
therefore should be admitted free. Their view pre- 
vailed, the government is ‘‘nine cents out,’ but the 
incident has made a lot of fun for high tariff, free 
trade, low tariff, tariff-for-revenue-only, and all other 
classes who do not believe that any department of the 
government service is excusable at any time for mak- 
ing an ass of itself. 


For the United States to come into a fortune large 
enough to pay off at least half of the national debt 
would seem too good to be true, yet it is not impossible, 
if jobbers can be ‘‘stood off” by Congress. The source 
of this fortune is the great deposit of gilsanite, or 
asphalt, in the Uintah Utes Indian reservation. The 
quantity is estimated at nearly twenty-five million 
tons, it can be got out in any desired quantities so 
cheaply that the cost of the labor will not amount toa 
dollar a ton, and the lowest price of asphalt. in the 
cities that use it for paving purposes, exceeds twenty- 
five dollars per ton. The edlorts of enterprising indi- 
viduals and companies to get possession of the land 
containing this deposit have been so persistent that 
many members of Congress have been compelled to 
take cognizance of them, so if by any chicanery the 
nation is deprived of this source of revenue the blame 
will belong entirely to Congress. When the Indians’ 
title is extinguished and their claims are satisfied there 
will be no reason why this deposit, more valuable than 
many gold mines, should not be leased, like the Alaska 
seal-taking privilege, for the benefit of the national 
treasury cal consequent relief of taxpayers—the one 
American class that includes all the others. The course 
of Congress in the matter should be closely observed, 
for Congress makes few blunders—except in tariff bills 
—while the people are closely watching it. 


New York's Legislature, like many other similar bod- 
ies, got too much revolutionary blood into its head during 
the last session. Among the idiotic hills presented was 
one which provided for a graded and heavy tax on in- 
heritances, apparently on the theory that all property 
is the result of robbery, and although the second thief 
might be the best owner he should divide with the 
State; the larger the inheritance, the greater the pro- 
portion of the State’s share. This bill was actually 
passed, but the governor annihilated it with a veto 
message containing a lot of truths which ought to be 


self-evident vet which seem above the mental capacity 
of the modern breed of State lawmakers. Among the 
truths alluded to were the following: ‘‘There is no rea- 
son why one man’s dollar should pay more than another 
man's. There is no reason why the last million dollars 
of a man’s property should pay more than the first 
million. The discrimination between the two is a 
penalty—not a tax... Every dollar ought, under the 
same conditions, to pay the same tax. Any other 
theory of taxation is not only unjust but dangerous. If 
such a tax as this could be imposed, any other might be. 
In this country equality is demanded in all things, and 
taxation must certainly be included.”’ 


In the course of his veto message Governor Black 
denied a few falsehoods which have been passed from 
man to man so long that some people who ought to 
know better have accepted them as truths. He said: 
“The claim that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer is not true. Poverty is not increasing, but 
the accumulations of the industrious are on the gain. 
Neither is it true that the rich receive greater protec- 
tion from the government according to their property 
than the pocr. The reverse is probably true. This is 
illustrated in the case of fire and police and school 
facilities." Such attempts as have been made to an- 
swer the Governor have consisted principally of state- 
ments of the hardships of certain poor men and the 
luxurious indulgence of some of the rich, all being such 
exceptions to the general rule as could not be remedied 
by legislative action unless a special law were passed 
for each individual case. It is to be regretted that 
backbone is not contagious, so that certain other Gover- 
nors could be stiffened up to combat a lot of the heresies 
that are being exploited as legislative wisdom. 


How much money there is in excess of the demand 
is being illustrated by the retirement from business of 
the Third National Bank of New York. This bank held 
deposits amounting to about twelve million dollars, in 
addition to its capital of a million and surplus of a 
quarter of a million, but it could find borrowers for 
only eight millions, so the business did not pay; the 
bank had not declared any dividends in several years. 
Of course, any number of people were quite willing to 
borrow all the bank's extra cash, but they could not 
give the security required by capable bankers who lend 
other people’s money or even their own. The stock- 
holders were not in the business for fun; as they could 
make nothing they arranged to turn their accounts over 
to another bank, draw their own money out of the busi- 
ness and put it into something that would yield returns. 


On the other hand, some Western capitalists are 
about to start a company such as thousands of farmers 
have been demanding—a company, practically a bank, 
which will lend on live stock and grain, taking chattel 
mortgages to secure the lender. The course of the 
business will be observed with great interest; of course, 
if any of the securities must be taken to satisfy unpaid 
loans they can be turned into cash, but to foreclose 
chattel mortgages of any kind is generally to create 
lasting ill feeling against the lender, and bankers are 
quite as sensitive as other men when abused. The new 
company is to begin business at Kansas City, Mo., which 
is one of the great grain and cattle markets of the 
West, with a great agricultural State on either hand; 
and although the farmers of both States are not nearly 
as poor as political orators last fall reported them, there 
will be no lack af would-be borrowers. Money com- 
mands large interest in Missouri and Kansas, so the 
company is sure to make money; what will happen to 
the borrowers is the interesting question. 

The Board of Health of the city of New York is plan- 
ning to look to the eyesight of public school pupils, and 
boards of health elsewhere might do needed acts of 
mercy by following their example. Children in eye- 
glasses are much too common in our cities, and most of 
them can attribute their infirmity to a system of build- 
ing which does not provide for sufficient light and a 
system of seating that is independent of the direction 
from which the light enters a room. Men and women 
whose eyes must be directed for several hours a day 
upon words and figures are very particular as to the 
light in which they work, but the school children are 
unable to help themselves in this respect and the eye- 
sight of many is permanently injured for life. 

More startling than any other recent attacks upon 
capitalists was one made a few days ago in the Baptist 
May Anniversary on Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who had 
wromised to give a quarter of a million dollars to the 
fhaptists’ missionary fund. A missionary who had just 
returned from China said from the platform that ‘‘the 
great gift should not be accepted unless John D. Rocke- 
feller first makes confession to the American people. 
We must accept no money that does not come from 
clean hands.” Aside from difference of opinion re- 
garding Mr. Rockefeller, what a job the churches would 
have were they to trace the sources of all the money 
they receive! Fortunately for the Baptist missions the 
speaker's position was not sustained by the meeting; 
the other delegates had the hard sense of the priest who 
asked money for church purposes from James Russell 
Lowell when that genial gentleman was in Italy. 
‘“But,’’ said Mr. Lowell, as his hand moved into his 
pocket, “‘I must tell you that I am a heretic.’’ The 
priest quickly replied: ‘‘Your money is orthodbx.”’ 


As our cities multiply in numbers and increase in 
size a great number of fairly prosperous Americans are 
becoming as uncertain as an equal number of tramps as 
to where their homes will be in the near future. Within 
forty years many well-to-do New York families have 
been crowded out of their old homes more than once by 
the encroachments of the business districts; they were 
rich enough to keep their houses if they liked, but what 
is a home without any neighbors? New York is not an 
exception to the rule: in a score or more of American 
cities some of the finest residence buildings of the past 
—which were larger than any but the very rich can 
afford to build nowadays—are empty or have become 
shabby tenements and lodging-houses, all because busi- 
ness has made the vicinity undesirable to live in. 
‘*The house where I was born” is seldom a place which 
the city man or woman can visit with setianactien, and 
the consequent loss of ‘‘the old homestead” sentiment, 
so valuable in holding families together, is lamentably 
great. It is not strange that almost every city family 
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that can afford it is trying to secure a country place, no 
matter how modest, in some locality that is not likely 
to be overrun by the boasted march of improvement, 
and the associations of which may be preserved for 
coming generations. 


A new method of inducing capitalists to build rail- 
roads, which is now before the laeenk Legislature, 
is worthy of attention in many other States. This bill 
proposes that a company which has offered to build 
five hundred miles of road shall receive lands—not ex- 
ceeding one thousand acres to the mile of new road— 
that have defaulted in payment of taxes. Such lands 
in any State are a bar to general improvements, for no 
one knows whether or when the original holder may 
turn up, although experience shows that he seldom ap- 
ears until some other man has improved the property. 

here are sections of the country where needed rail- 
roads might be obtained through land subscriptions by 
farmers who have more ground than they ever will till 
—ground, too, which they never can sell—while their 
country is without transportation facilities for farmers’ 
crops. Any man would be richer with eighty acres 
near a railroad than with a hundred and sixty—the 
usual ‘“‘homestead”’ area—and no way of getting his 
oe to market except by long wagoning over bad 
roads. 


The most surprising of recent crimes in the United 
States was the disappearance of a Boston bank’s mes- 
senger with a large sum of money. The surprise comes 
of a fact equally surprising, which is that of all the 
classes that handle large sums of money bank messen- 
gers have been the most honest. The natural supposi- 
tion would be to the contrary, for the messengers as a 
rule receive small pay, they are always out of sight of 
their employers when they have a large quantity of 
money in their possession, and in large cities where 
there are admirable opportunities of hiding or of getting 
well away before search for them could begin, yet their 
general reputation is far better than that of cashiers 
and paying tellers. The only explanation of their phe- 
nomenal honesty is that the sense of not being under 
guard in any way nerves them up to absolute fidelity. 
A similar exception to the general run of human nature 
is the integrity of compositors or typesetters in news- 
paper offices. Any desired information may be ex- 
tracted in some way from almost any other class of 
men, but the composing-rooms have often held for a 
few hours some material out of which informers might 
have made a great lot of money, but experience has 
demonstrated that such secrets are entirely safe with 
the ty pesetters. 


Everybody knows that this is a nation of conven- 
tions, but only the railroad and hotel people have any 
idea of the amount of money spent by the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who meet annually in 
many scores of general meetings of all kinds. A relig- 
ious weekly recently printed an estimate of the money 
that will be spent by only four church societies on their 
conventions this year—the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the Baptist Young People’s Association, the Epworth 
League, and the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, and the 
sum exceeds six million dollars! It is true that these 
are much the largest of the associations, some religious, 
some secular, that hold summer conventions, but there 
are so many others, attended by persons from all sec- 
tions of this very large country, that the aggregate out- 
lay must be enormous. Most of these summer gather- 
ings are of semi-social nature; probably not one in ten 
of all the attendants attend through duty and necessity, 
or as delegates whose expenses are paid by local socie- 
ties, so it becomes evident that despite dull business 
there is a great lot of cash available for summer out- 
ings. Such diversions, to any such extent, would be 
thought extravagant in the richest countries of Europe. 


Scripture and science are likely to be brought into 
conflict again by the recent discovery, during govern- 
ment excavations on my Nem Plaquemine, Louisiana, of 
tree-stumps twenty feet below the present soil level and 
even slightly below sea level. As Paquemaine Bayou is 
many miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and in a section 
of country that has sometimes been overflowed, some- 
times suspected of sinking, the government officials are 
conservative and incline to the belief that the stumps 
descended to their present level through the influence 
of earthquake disturbances; but this kind of reasoning 
will be scouted by another class of scientists, so we shall 
probably hear of tree-fellers supposed to have existed in 
the Louisiana lowlands before Adam was created. Such 
theories should not be allowed to disturb the peace of - 
mind of the general public, for all sorts of strange 
things may be found in any section of country through 
which the Mississippi River flows or ever did flow. 
There is a true story, often reprinted, of the exhuming 
of a human skeleton from a great depth in the Missis- 
sippi delta. The scientists sharpened theis lead-pencils, 
looked anew to the accepted tables of the rate of the 
accretion of soil in the vicinity, and concluded that the 
skeleton was several thousand years older than that of 
Adam. Meanwhile, however, the excavators brought 
up from the same level, first, a much-rusted tobacco- 
box full of ‘‘fine-cut,”’ and then a leather wallet con- 
taining a lot of bank-notes issued in the ‘‘flush times of 
Mississippi.’’ Evidently a bank of the river had ‘‘caved”’ 
and taken dow: with it a fisherman or boatman, and as 
the depth of the river in places near that point exceeds 
a hundred feet the natives were not astonished at the 
“find’—they knew the ways of the river. Explorers 
who care for such relics may find Missouri chimneys 
of the present century underground on the Illinois side 
of the river, within a mile of Cairo, unless the course of 
the river has changed very recently. Any and all theo- 
ries of prehistoric man that are based on discoveries in 
deposits of Mississippi River mud are sure to be the 
wildest of romances. 

_——— Jon 
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Author of “The Mystery 


CHAPTER XXIX.—(CONTINUED.) 


Tue upper portion of a man’s body came between 
him and the sky. He heard a voice say: 

“Oh, be me sowl, it’s a man!”’ 

“And you are an angel!” said Butler, in a voice of 
elief and awe. 

* lie Well, maybe yeh’re not far off. But there’s on’y 
wan wing med for me as yet. How in the world did 
yeh get down there?”’ : 
*“« fell in. But how I got down isn’t so much the 
uestion as how I am to get out. Are you going to re- 
vile and ill-use me?” 

“Oh, be the holy, it’s Misther Butler of the Cottage! 
I didn’t know yeh till this minute. I hope yeh’ll excuse 
me, sir. Owin’ to the darkness of the pit an’ yer face 
an’ clothes bein’ all soaked, I didn’t recognize yeh. I’m 
Phil Kelly, Mr. Pendhergass’s foreman, an’ me ordhers 
from him is to get yeh out. Isit me ill-use yeh! Why, 
I wouldn’t ill-use a cat, to say nothin’ of a gintleman 
that every wan respects from this to ogee 

During this speech Phil had fetched a short, light 
ladder, thrust it down the pit, and in a minute Butler 
found himself on dry land again. He picked up his hat, 
and handing a five-pound bank-note to the foreman, 
said gravely: 

“T am very much obliged to you, and if ever I can 
doa good turn for you, it will give me great pleasure to 
do it. And if you wish to oblige me, you need say 
nothing of the unpleasant situation and the horrible 
pickle you found me in.”’ 

‘‘Wud all the veins of me heart I thank yeh, sir, an’ 
if ever yeh can thrace a word of this evenin’s work to 
me, ye may sling me into Riordan’s limekiln; an’ if 
ever I think yeh can do me a good turn, I'll ask yeh, 
surely ; but as for takin’ sich a dale of money for what 
I done, I can’t. *Twould seem like takin’ advantage of 
yer accident. What wud yeh think of me if I stud on 
the brink of the pit a’ axed yeh to bid for me help?” 

“Td think very badly of you if you did, Kelly. But 
you didn’t, and that’s why I offer you a present. Buy 
some article of furniture, so that when you see the 
table or bedstead you may remember your promise of 
not talking about this evening. Now I must make for 
home. Standing in wet clothes does a man no good. I 
will consider myself lucky if I have not already got my 
death.”’ 

“The’ ’s a@ man for you!”’ said Kelly, with admira- 
tion, as Butler stepped through the wicket. ‘‘Why, if 
I found ould Corney Pendhergass in a howlt like I got 
Mr. Butler out of, ’tis back a cart of lime down atop of 
him I would, the robbin’ ould skinflint! Just think of 
his callin’ a gintleman like Butler a ‘brute-baste’!’’ 

The farmer was a good deal shaken in mind and body 
by the occurrences of the last hour. He had passed 
from the extreme of rage to the extreme of fear and 
terror. He had suffered an ugly fall and an ugly chill. 
His clothes were wet through, and pulled him heavily 
toward the ground. He did not walk at half the rate of 
that morning. But his spirit was cheerful and buoyant. 
His good resolutions kept his mind above petty cares. 

When he reached the Cottage he went into the par- 
lor, where he found his wife and Sam. Both uttered 
cries of surprise and relief. A dozen questions were 
fired at him before he could reply to one. 

“Before I answer any questions I want to say I am 
deeply sorry for the language I used to you the other 
day, Ellen, and I apologize and ask your pardon. I 
have written to Mary, telling her to come home. I 
hope never again to lose my temper or to be unjust. 
Within the past hour I have gone through the most 
awful experience of my life. I met Prendergast acci- 
dentally and tried to kill him, and he left me for dead.’’ 

His hearers were filled with horror. Mrs. Butler 
rose and tottered to where he stood on the hearthrug, 
with his back to the empty te. She would have 
fallen if he had not caught her in his arms. 

‘While I believed, Ellen, I would never see you or 
our child again, I made a solemn vow that if I were 
spared I would live in peace and love with you and her, 
and that I would seek no revenge, take no revenge on 
Prendergast. It has been the most extraordinary day 
I ever passed and I hope the end of it will be the best 
end of any day in my life.’ 

He stopped suddenly, and held up his hand for 
silence. there was a sound in the hall, and eens f 
the door opened, and Mary, pale and languid, entered. 

Butler put his wife on a chair, and went toward the 
girl, holding out his hand. ‘‘You are welcome to your 
home and our hearts. You got my letter?’ 

“No, sir. Mr. Prendergast told us what had taken 
place between you and him. He seemed surprised I 
was not glad to hear of the encounter, and I came 
away.”’ 

“You did quite right, my child,’’ said Butler; an 
he repeated what he had just told his wife and Sam. 

“I felt,” the girl said, “if I remained an hour in 
Dublin Street, it would look as though I countenanced 
Mr. Prendergast’s conduct. I thought even if you still 
wished me to be from under this roof, I would look for 
some ere : 

‘ ae , you know my changed mind now?” said the 
ather. 

“Yes, sir. I wish to tell you before I sit down that 
a few days ago James McDonnell said the engagement 
between us must be ed, until he was freed from 
the suspicion he is under. I said the engagement might 
end; but that I considered myself bound still. To-da 
I got a letter from him saying he has changed his mind, 
end that he wishes the e it to continue, and I 
have written to him saying that I felt the same way. I 
sent the letter as I was coming here.” 

“You did what?’’ cried the father, with one of his 
old flashes of 2 
‘ pie told him I, too, wished the engagement to con- 
inue.’ 


‘ “You dared?” began Butler, fiercely. 


(Copyright, 1897, by Perzr Feneron Couter.) 





CORCORAN’S MONEY, 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 


of Killard,” “Sweet Inisfail,” “Catmur's Caves,” “The Dark Intruder,’ etc. 





“William,” said his wife, quietly and firmly, “‘won't 
-you ask our child to sit down?”’ 

“I forgot myself for a moment, Mary,’’ said he, after 
a pause. ‘‘You- know what I think about that affair. 
But please sit down, my child, and sit near me.’’ 

O’Gorman, feeling his presence must be embarrass- 
ing, made an excuse and hurried away. 


When McDonnell rose from the bench on Keating’s 
Walk, he was in the gravest mood. He was going to do 
a thing against which his whole nature rebelled. If he 
had only himself to think of he would never have con- 


. templated it. 


e kept on at a good pace until he reached the end 
of O’Brien’s Lane. Sp it he turned, and fell into a 
pace better suited to that on neglected road. 

When he gained the door he knocked. After a few 
minutes, there being no answer, he knocked again. 
Still no reply. He knocked a third time. 

He knew the door and the habits of the man well. 
He knew that when Corcoran retired for the evening 
the door was bolted on the inside. But at ordinary 
times, when the owner was at home, a half turn of the 
battered shabby brass handle insured admission. Cor- 
coran never, except on the one memorable occasion, 
kept anything in the house which could attract the 
most desperate and hungry of thieves, and there were 
no thieves in the neighborhood. Robbery was as un- 
known as cannibalism. 

McDonnell turned the handle and the door opened. 
He called aloud, but-got no reply. He knew nothing of 
_ scenes in which the old man had been engaged that 

ay. 
“He called out again, and moved down the long, dark 
ge which led to the tower room. He fancied he 
rd a sound, but could not be sure. Sending his voice 
before him, he called, ‘‘May I come in, Mr. Corcoran? 
I’m McDonnell.”’ 

‘‘Ay, come in,’’ said a voice, so changed and thin 
and weak that the young man scarcely recognized it. 

“T’m not well,’’ said the old man, as the clerk en- 
tered the room. “I went to town to-day, and the ex- 
citement was too much for me. I fainted, and I feel 
very rly.’’ He was sitting by the side of the com- 
mon deal table in front of a r turf fire on the hearth 
under the wide-mouthed, old-fashioned chimney. ‘‘I 
was so cold I lighted a fire. Turf does’t cost me much, 
as turbary rights go with the castle, and one of the ten- 
ants, who is very industrious and very poor, saves and 
delivers it. Eighteen-pence a load is not much, but a 
load doesn’t last long in that great chimney.”’ 

The young man was struck by tlie friendly tone of 
the other; it sounded like his voice in the old days, be- 
fore the curse of his money fell upon the town. 

“I’m very sorry you're ill—sorry for your sake, and 
for my own too.” 

‘‘Why for your own?’’' 

“Because 1 hoped to mention an important matter, 
and you may not be strong enough to bear it.’’ 

“Oh, I’m strong enough to talk about anything.”’ 

‘Well, you don’t think I took your money?” 

“T don’t now think you took it, still 1 had my suspi- 
cions. I change about, though. At one time I fancied 
Butler and O’Gorman had a hand in it. Now I am cer- 
tain ’twas the Fool stole it; for he was here that night, 
and we never got tale or tidings of him since.”’ 

‘‘Well, lam threatened from a very serious quarter.”’ 

“The law?” 

‘‘Let us say the law. Now, your money is lost— 
stolen. If I were arrested,’’ he went on, beginning a 
sentence he was destined never to finish, beginning the 
humiliating request he was destined never to shape into 
words, ‘‘kept in durance for only a few hours, I shculd 
be ruined for life. Now, if you would—’’ He stopped 
abruptly and said: ‘Mr. Corcoran! Mr. Corcofan! are 
you ill? Are you very ill? Can you not hear? Can 
you not speak?” 

He gazed in terror at the old man. 
to find any one he might send for a doctor. 
not a soul in view. 

a God, this is awful! It looks like paralysis. The 
poor old man may be dying. It’s two miles to town, 
and the nearest house is Butler’s. I can’t leave him 
alone while I run totown. Can I go to Butler’s? The 
poor old man’s life is in my hands. What terrible com- 
plications may arise! I should be the last person who 
saw him alive! Butler’s it must be.” 

He ran back to the iower-room, and having made the 
stricken man as easy as the means at his disposal al- 
lowed, pressed Corcoran by the hand, and said loudly 
and confidently: 

“I am going for help. Keep up your courage, my 
best friend. You will be all right. I will be back in 
less than half an hour. Courage—courage!”’ 

Then he darted out of the room and set off for But- 
ler’s at the top of his speed. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
WHY MRS. PRENDERGAST FLED HER HOME. 

WHEN McDonnell appeared in Butler’s parlor that 
evening he came from the stricken man for a messenger 
to fetch a doctor from town. The last person he could 
a ong to see in that place was the daughter of the 


It was sag! gop enough to find Mary there. But to 
see not only , but Mrs. Prendergast also, bewildered 
him and made him doubt the evidence of his eyes. 

Pane fe Mrs Prendergast?” he cried. ‘‘Am I dream- 
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“Mrs. Prendergast and Miss Butler are both present. 
I, too, am present. This ismy house. This happens to 
be a private place—my private room—and as he are 
here without ae invitation or approval—aga my 
wish—may I you to explain the intrusion?” The 
farmer these words in an icy tone, but there 
shone in his eyes a baleful glare of anger. 


He rushed out 
There was 


My position was 
desperate, and I could devise no way out of it but by 
coming to you.”’ 

‘“‘Briefly—briefly, sir.’ Menace was now in the 
voice as well as in the eyes. 

“I was over with Mr. Corcoran. He has had a seiz- 
ure. I come to ask if you can spare some one to fetch 


“I beg your pardon, Mr. Butler. 


a doctor. If you do so I will run back to the castle at 
once to look after the poor old man. I thought in the 
circumstances you would not mind my crossing your 


threshold.” 

“You did quite right to come here. I'll send a 
man for Dr. Hogan,” said the farmer. His voice and 
manner changed when he heard the cause of this visit. 
He spoke as one stranger to another who has rendered 
him a service. ; 

“IT am much obliged to you, sir.”’ 

“In this matter the obligation rests on me.’’ Butler 
felt the bank clerk had paid him a compliment by as- 
suming he could forget their mutual differences in the 
desire to help a common friend. ‘‘I’ll send Darby Sulli- 
van in the gig for Hogan.”’ 

As he moved toward the front door to see McDonnell 
out he bethought himself of his wet clothes, that he was 
cooling after his quick walk from Knockboy Bridge, 
and that the sooner he got off what he wore the less 
likelihood of his taking harm. By this time his gar- 
ments had partly dried. 

“I have something to do now,” said he, opening the 
front door for McDonnell; ‘‘but I’ll run over inside an 
hour to see how Corcoran is going on. I hope you'll 
find matters improved by the time you get to the 
castle.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the young man, as he hastened 
away. 

Mrs. Prendergast had come to Cascade Cottage be- 
cause of something which had occurred in her own 
house that evening. 

The ordinary day of Cornelius Prendergast was a 
busy one. This day had been more busy than usual. 
It was his custom to visit each of his outlying undertak- 
ings daily, and this round was almost enough to occupy 
all the working hours. To-day, in addition to looking 
in at the seats of his enterprises, must be added the call 
on McDonnell. 

After leaving Anne Street he went to his ropewalk. 
Usually he spent no more than an hour there. From 
two to three was the men's dinner-time. Prendergast 
told Shaughnessy, the foreman, he wanted to examine 
the books, and that the dinner-hour being the quietest, 
he should remain while the men were absent. 

“I’m not likely to be intherrupted?’’ he asked 
Shaughnessy. 

“Oh, not a sow! will be here till three, sir,’’ answered 
the foreman, a tall, stooped, thin, lantern-faced man, 
whose clothes looked as though made of tiny wisps of 
hemp sized down on an old door mat for a founda- 
tion. 

“No man brin’s his dinner wud him in the mornin’ 
to ait ‘'t when the others are gone?’’ 

“It’s again’ the rule, sir, an’ no wan does it.”’ 

“That’s right, Shaughnessy,’’ said Prendergast, 
beaming on his foreman with his boyish face. ‘‘That’s 
right, for 1 like all the min in me employ to ait their 
dinner in pace and quietness in the bosoms of their 
families.” 

“‘An’ mighty good care yeh take that they have no 
chance of injurin’ themselves by overaitin’ out of the 
wages yeh give ’em,’’ muttered Shaughnessy, in a 
voice not to heard by his master. 

‘‘An’ the’ ’s no wan remains in the walk to look 
afther the place?” 

“Oh, never a wan.” ; 

“Allright. Hop away now to yer own dinner, an’ 
may it swell yeh out like clover does a cow.”’ 

“‘Be me sowkins, but that isn’t a very pleasant wish, 
Mr. Pendergass,”’ said the foreman, shooting an angry 
glance at his employer. 

Prendergast burst into a loud, simple laugh. ‘‘Here’s 
a man,”’ he cried, intensely tickled by the idea, ‘‘that 
can’t take a joke! Was ever the like known before? 
Why, yeh’re so solemn yeh ought to be a judge!” 

AR, then if I was,’’ thought the foreman, ‘‘an* yeh 
war brought up before me, it’s the extrame pinalty of 
the law I’d give yeh, and fifty of the cat over an’ above, 
to show how I could value an honest man when I met 
wan!” He did not say these words aloud, but passed 
out of the ropewalk in — silence. 

No sooner was the door closed on Shaughnessy than 
Prendergast laid aside his genial manner aiid darted a 

uick glance round. No one but himself was inside the 
our walls of the place, and his face took a sly, mean, 
relieved expression. 

He went to the western end of the inclosure where 
a group of wooden structures stood. The largest of 
these was devoted to material used in the manufacture 
and to manufactured rope; the second to tools. The 
third was the office. 

He entered the toolhouse and came out with a rusty, 
battered kettle in one hand and a bundle of shavings 
and chips in the other. He sought the office, a rickety 
old building in which nothing of value was kept, all the 
buying and selling connected with the ropewalk being 
conducted in Dublin Street. The office contained a 
large desk, a high stool, two common chairs, a few 
odds and ends connected with the manufacture, a shelf 
on which the wages book and petty cash book were 
kept, and a little rusted iron stove. 

He did not go near the books. He put down the 
kettle, and thrust the shavings and chips into the stove 
and set fire to the shavings. Taking the kettle he went 
into the yard and half-filled it at a standpipe. Return- 
ing to the office he set the kettle on the stove. 

Then he did a strange thing—a grotesque thing for a 
man of his age and Calinite ckcashied down on his 
knees and crossed the floor toward the one blindless 
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window, keeping his eyes fixed on the window as he 
crawled. 

When his head came within a foot of the wall under 
the window he rose. muttering, ‘‘That’sall right. I did 
think nothin’ overlooked this room. But betther be sure 
than sorry.”’ 

He lifted the kettle off the stove, threw in some 
more chips, replaced the kettle, and sat down to wait 
until the water boiled. 

He possessed great patience, and when waiting 
became necessary, took waiting easily. Such periods 
were not idle. He had always schemes on hand, and 
since many of them were not of the kind one would 
care to publish from the housetop, and since an involun- 
tary word might betray his thoughts. he did his plan- 
ning when alone, and kept his manner of thoughtless 
simplicity for his friends and acquaintances. 

Notwithstanding his secretiveness, on more than one 
occasion when moved to his depths by anger he had 
blurted out all that was in his mind, and these rare out- 
bursts had done him more harm with the undesigning 
folk of Ballymore than his whole life of hard dealings, 
for they showed him at bottom an overreaching scoun- 
drel. 

It was only on these rare occasions that his wife ex- 
hibited want of complete faith in him. These disclos- 
ures for the time shook her belief in him; but as she 
took no action, and as day after day went by showing 
him honest in word and deed, they gradually receded 
in her mind until lost to view; but she always had a 
dim consciousness that he had on two or three occasions 
given her glimpses of his inner self for which she was 
not prepared—glimpses which had brought her almost 
to the point of thinking he was no better than William 
Butler said. 

At last the kettle boiled. Prendergast pulled out of 
his pocket a handful of letters. He selected one ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Miss Butler, care of Mrs. Prendergast, Dublin 
Street.’’ It was the one he had got a little while ago 
from McDonnell for Mary. 

“How do I know,” he muttered, ‘‘what the robber 
has written to her? An’ even if he hasn’t said anny- 
thin’ again’ me or me plans, it’s always best to l’arn 
everythin’ yeh can of what’s goin’ on around yeh. 
That's what I call useful information. The haythens 
that lived before the Deluge knew all about algibbera 
an’ asthronomy; but what are algibbera an’ asthron- 
omy an’ sich haythen knowledge compared wud Stubb’s 
List that’s written for Christian people?’ 

He held the back of McDonnell’s letter to the steam 
of the kettle for a few moments, and then lifted the flap 
of the envelope up carefully with the blade of his pen- 
knife. 

He drew out the sheet, and read it twice. No 
treachery here; nothing against his plans. All was 
straightforward, and in the line of his desires. 

He replaced the letter in the envelope, and emptied 
the kettle on the ground outside the office. He restored 
the empty kettle to its place in the warehouse. Then 
he dipped a finger into a bucket of size, touched the 
lower edges of the flap of the envelope with his sized 
finger, and neatly closed the envelope. 

He returned to the office, dried the envelope at the 
smoldering stove, and put it back in his pocket. Then, 
to give some color to what he had said to Shaughnessy, 
he scattered a few books on the desk, and leaving them, 
let himself out with his own key. 

it was close to three o'clock. He made straight 
home. He was in the best of humor. Everything was 
going on exactly as he wished. He told his wife all 
about his visit to McDonnell, and handed her the letter 
for Mary. 

“IT think. Bridget,”’ he said, ‘‘we may considher we 
have carr’d out our schaim, or, annyway, that our 
schaim is in a fair way of bein’ carr’d out. If an inther- 
ruption kem to it now, I'd be in a terr’ble way intirely.”’ 

“{ don’t like to think you have any scheme,”’ said 
she. They were alone in the counting-house. ‘‘Hav- 
ing a scheme seems to me like scheming.”’ 

“Tut, tut, my dear Bridget. I mane our plan.”’ 

“It’s no plan of mine—it’s your plan; and why you 
should care whether these young people are married or 
single passes me to say. I think the young man was 
right to put an end to the engagement until he is cleared. 
You persuaded me to your view; but when I’m by my- 
self | have no two ways of looking at it.”’ 

He laid a caressing hand on her broad shoulder, and 
said slyly, ‘Which shows yeh. macree, that yeh ought 
always have yer own man at yer elbow. But there are 
manny ways of lookin’ at it. What is to become of the 
poor girl if she doesn’t marry him?”’ 

‘Let her stay with us.”’ 

“Still, you know that if she marr’d him we wouldn't 
have to support an’ clothe her.”’ 

“Cornelius, Cornelius! Do you mean to tell me you 
grudge bite and sup and a gown out of your plenty to 
my sister’s child? And after all you said to her and to 
me about it too?”’ 

She shook his hand off her shoulder and turned round 
and faced him with an unwonted light of anger and in- 
dignation in her eyes. The great gaudy flowers of cap 
and all her chains and trinkets shook. 

‘Well, well, well,’’ said he, in a humble and con- 
ciliatory voice—he saw he had blundered—‘‘I’m sure I 
don't begrudge her bit an’ sup an’ clothes, but I thought 
it would be more comfortable for the child herself if 
she was to have a home of her own wud the man she 
liked."’ 

“And a nice home of her own she'd have if the man 
she likes has to go to jail out of it,’’ the woman cried. 
“Why, it would be better for her to be lying in St. 
Mary's churchyard than married to him if he was taken 
from her in shame and disgrace and sorrow!”’ 

‘“‘Haven't I promised to go bail for him up to a thou- 
sand pounds? D'yeh think I’d make sich a promise if I 
wasn't sure an’ sartin of his innocence?’’ asked her hus- 
band, drawing back and looking at her with an air of 
profound astonishment. 

They were standing at a long, high mahogany desk, 
which ran along one whole side of the counting-house. 

The woman glanced at her husband with a pained, 
half-frightened look. ‘‘Cornelius,’’ she said, sadly, ‘‘I 
don’t understand you. I am afraid there is something 
in your mind I know nothing about.”’ 

“‘Divil resaive the pen’orth! Itowld yeh all, an’ yeh 
know ail,” said he, with a broad and impetuous sweep 
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of his arm, as though ruffled at being suspected of 
duplicity. 

“Then why do you suppose I can’t see the value of 

our going bail for James McDonnell? Do you think I 
fons come to my time of life without knowing you risk 
nothing by bailing a man who won’t run away?”’ 

‘‘How do I know he won’t?’’ he asked, taken some- 
what aback. ‘‘I’m willin’ to put down me money that 
he’s an honest man.”’ 

“You're prepared to put down your money that he 
won't run away?”’ 

‘Well, Bridget,’’ said he, affecting pr nae Ane d ’s 
somethin’ in what yeh say that never sthruck me until 
this minute. But what am I do? How else can I prove 
me faith in him? If yeh can show me the way, bad 
scram to me if I don’t do it! I’m willin’ for him to 
marry me niece, an’ I'm willin’ to bail him out. Will 
yeh tell me what more I can do? Would yeh like me to 
give him the whole stolen money to pay the ould lord 
to howld his tongue? Yeh helped me to earen all I 
have, an’ half—ay, more than half of every penny I 
have is fairly yours. D’yeh want me to give him the 
money for ould Corcoran?” * 

“No, Cornelius; I don’t want you to do anything of 
the kind. No one could hear of such a thing.” 

She sighed, took up McDonnell’s letter, which she 
had laid on the desk beside her, and with an unsatisfied 
and mournful shake of the head walked out of the office 
into the dwelling-house. 

That day at dinner Mary seemed brighter than since 
the night McDonnell left her. No reference was made 
to the letter. No reference was made to the present 
posture of affairs. When dinner was over, Mary retired 
to write her answer, and husband and wife went to the 
shop. 

Ri have to run down to the lighthers to see how the 
loadin’ is gettin’ on, an’ I’m goin’ to Knockboy laither,”’ 
said Prendergast, aloud. He had no great care for any 
further private talk with his wife. Stooping over her, 
he whispered in her ear, ‘That letther acted like a cor- 
jial on the child. Why, she’s a new woman! Nothin’ 
yeh could buy for money would put them roses in her 
cheek.’’ Without waiting for a reply, he hastened 
away. 

It was after his usual hour that evening when Dub- 
lin Street saw him again. The tea had been made, and 
his wife and Mary were awaiting him. At first he was 
silent, but at the end of the meal he gave a faithful ac- 
count of what had taken place between him and Butler 
in the tanyard, omitting his spying through the latch- 
hole and about the knife, nor did he repeat all he said 
to Butler from the brink of the tanpit. 

“He thried to dhrive yeh into the river, Mary,’ said 
he, looking at the girl, ‘‘an’ instead of dhrivin’ yeh into 
the wather he dhruv yeh into a betther home than ever 
yeh had before; an’ then he thried to murdher me be- 
cause I gev yeh shelter when the hillside was yer bed. 
He’s a murdherous villain, an’ half an hour in a fut of 
cowld wather ‘ll do him a power of good.”’ 

‘Oh, Cornelius!’’ cried Mrs. Prendergast, in dismay. 

*‘What’s the matter wud yeh, woman?” asked he, 
excitedly. ‘‘He’d have killed me, on’y it plazed Provi- 
dence to tumble him into the ‘I'm thinkin’ of 
goin’ home,’ says I. ‘I suppose I’d betther brin’ yer 
love to yer daughther,’ says I. Didn’t I thrate the un- 
natural baste right, Mary?” 

Pale as death, the girl rose from her chair, and with- 
out a look or a word left the room. 

“Why, what the divil is the matther wud her?’ 
asked Prendergast, looking at his wife in astonishment. 
“Afther I gettin’ all but murdhered for her, is them 
me thanks? She didn’t even as much as look at me!”’ 

“I’m grateful Butler did not hurt you,” said the 
wife. ‘‘But you should not have told about it to the 
girl. Remember, he’s her father, after all. He may 
take his death in that pit.”’ 

“Who put him in it? Not me. J didn’t ax him to 
come into me place. J didn’t ax him to offer to mur- 
dher me. J didn’t throw him into the pit. He done it 
all himse’f.’’ 

“It’s well it’s no worse,’ said Mrs. Prendergast, 
who was half stupefied by the affair and in great doubt 
as to whether her husband was or was not representing 
the ogeurrence in a way more favorable to himself than 
the facts warranted. ‘‘It’s well it’s no worse,”’ she re- 
peated, ‘‘and let’s hope nothing bad will come out of it.”’ 

At that moment the door opened, Eliza the _— 
maid put in her head and said, *‘Miss Butler told me to 
tell you, ma’am, that she’s gone home."’ Eliza with- 
drew her head and shut the door. 

‘I’m glad to hear it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Prendergast, 
with a gesture of relief. 

“Gone home, an’ yeh're glad of it, Bridget!’’ shouted 
the man, springing to his feet and losing command of 
himself. tris face turned ashy white, save for one livid 
band across the forehead. His eyes were fixed with a 
glassy stare upon the woman. He stood up straight, 
his enormous bulk towering and distending before her 
affrighted eyes. He did not seem a thing of life, but a 
huge. bloated corpse. 

“Oh, Cornelius, Cornelius! What is the matter?’ 

“This is the matther,”’ said a dull, slow voice-—a 
voice the wife had never heard before. ‘‘That I have 
waited twenty years for my vengeance on this man; 
that me vengeance—more than anny vengeance I ever 
hoped for—came into me hands; that I meant to marry 
from my house his only child to a robber, an’ then send 
that robber for seven years to jail.” 

*‘And break the girl's heart?’ whispered Mrs. Pren- 
dergast, frozen with awe. 

“Maybe. But ‘twould kill the father!’ 

‘Merciful God!’’ whispered the woman. ‘‘Is this 
the man I trusted and loved? It is not the thought of 
a Christian! It is not the thought of a man; it is the 
thought of a devil! Oh, save me! Take me away! 
Save me! Weirasthru! Weirasthru! Weirasthru! 
Weirasthru!’’ And she dashed frantically out of the 
roon. 

Five minutes later she left the house for her sister’s 
house, for Cascade Cottage, on the slope of Slieve-Rue. 


CHAPTER XZXI. 
CORCORAN’sS DEATH. 


On regaining the castle, McDonnell found the old 
man had rallied. Speech and consciousness had re- 
turned, but the limbs were limp and inert. 
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post-haste for Dr. Hogan. He'll be here in no ti 
and you'll be yourself again to-morrow. You feel 
stronger, sir?’’ 


‘IT don’t know,” said a weak, thin voice. Ht was so 


weak and thin it seemed as though a rough breath of 
air would silence it forever. ‘I don’t know,,how ] 
could be worse, for I can’t move my legs or my arms,” 

“Oh, but you are better. For a while ago you could 
not speak, and I don’t think you were conscious. Do 
you remember my going away?”’ 

“No. Did you go away? I remeniber we were sit. 
ting talking, and a mist came—just as a mist comes 
down from the hills—streaming between your face and 
blotting you out, and then I must have gone off, and 
when I opened my eyes again you were coming in the 
door. I feel tired, James, my boy—tired to death.” 

“If you are tired, sir, the best place for you is bed,” 

“But I can’t go to bed. I can’t walk. I can’t move 
hand or foot,’’ said the old man, with a gentle smile, 

“‘That’s easily managed. Often as I have been here 
I do not know where your bedroom is; but, if you will 
tell me, it won't take me long to get you there.” 

“Oh, it’s not a very grand place—not much grander 
than this; but it is on the left hand down the left 
sage, and looks{into what used to be the courtyard once 
upon a time.” 

McDonnell lifted the fragile form in his arms, and 
carried it into the room indicated. The furniture wag 
far from rich, but contrasted favorably with that in the 
tower-room. There was an old four-poster against the 
wall, a shabby couch, a comfortable straw easy-chair, 
two or three other chairs, a dark mahogany chest of 
drawers, and a hardwood wardrobe. 

“You were always my boy—my own boy—just as if 
you were my son or grandson,’’ said the old man, ina 
voice sweet in proportion to his weakness. 

“Will I put you into bed first and take off your 
clothes then, or take off your clothes before I put you 
in?’ 

“Put me into bed and cover me upaslam. I can’t 
feel my arms or my legs, and yet I seem to know they 
are cold, and I don’t care for you to see me as I am— 
not that I have much vanity of my body! But I 
wouldn’t like you to see me as I am.”’ 

McDonnell laid his light burden down on the bed and 
smoothed the powerless limbs and covered the sick man, 

“Turn me on my right side. I like to keep my face 
to the room. It will be more company than staring at 
the wall. Take that old straw chair to the foot of the 
bed and sit in it—that is, if you do not want to go 
away?”’ 

“I am going to stop with you until you are quite 
well again,”’ said McDonnell, placing himself as desired. 

“Then, my own boy, I am afraid you will stay a 
very, very long time’’—with a faint, sweet laugh. ‘‘If 
you don’t go away until I am well your visit will last 
till the Day of the Resurrection.”’ 

“You'll be up and about, sir, to-morrow or the day 
after at the furthest.” 

“Oh, very good! Wait until we hear what Dr, 
Hogan says about that. And talking of him reminds 
_ I have no money to pay his fees, or to pay anything 
else.”’ 

“Do not trouble yourself about money. I have a 
few pounds.”’ 

‘*My own boy!” 

“And I have taken my holidays, and when you are 
fit—to-morrow or so—we’ll go for drives in the country. 
I will keep in the open air and away from the town 
until my cuts are healed.’’ 

‘How did you get them?” 

‘Prendergast says I fell into a gooseberry bush; but 
I don’t think much of that Spee myself,”’ 

“‘And you don’t care to tell your own version, All 
right, James, I don’t want to know. You were always 
my boy, and always will be. Don’t have anything to 
do with Corney Prendergast. He’s a bad man.” 

‘*What do you know about him, sir?” 

“I know he cheats Dumb Slattery. I myself saw 
him cheat the nailer, The nails that Slattery brought 
in came to four and fivepence farthing. He gave four 
and fivepence, but said they never paid farthings. 
What’s the difference between that and using false 
weights? Why, it’s worse than using false weights, for 
a man doesn’t know they’re false against hii, and the 
loss doesn’t go through his eye like a knife, and then 
there’s the chance of the man with false weights being 
found out and fined. Don’t have anything to do with 
Corney Prendergast. If Dumb Slattery was to cross 
the shop to the bacon counter and say, ‘Give me 4 
farthing’s worth of fat,’ and when he got it told them 
he never paid farthings, do you think they’d let him 
out of the shop? They wouldn’t. They’d send for the 
police.”’ 

‘Il wonder, sir, is it bad for you to talk so much?”’ 

“It is neither good nor bad ,for me—it’s all one. 
You know I left you every penny I had in my will, and 
now there’s nothing for you but this old gizabo and a 
few acres bringing in thirty pounds a year or so.” 

“Mr, Corcoran, I am so deeply sensible of all your 
goodness to me that I cannot bring myself to speak my 
gratitude.”’ 

“There, there, there! I'll say no more about it. I 
remember my mother. She was a tall, shapely woman, 
with a sweet, sad face. My father died before I can re- 
member. He was a tall, fine, portly man. I was an 
only child; and it was my father hurt my back playing 
with me. He was throwing me up and catching me 
again, and my back struck the sideboard. My mother 
was counted a beauty in her day. Look at me and 
think of that! And I’m seventy-six! If you raised my 
head a little I think I could see you better. I have 4 
feeling as if looking at you kept the life in me.”’ 

The young man rose and rearranged the pillows. 

“I can remember my mother— hat are you cry- 
ing for? Whisht! I hear the sound of wheels in ‘the 
Pass. big are coming from Ballymore, No doubt it’s 
Hogan. They'll have to leave the gig below and walk 
up. My mother always wore black for my father until 
she died. I was an only child. I remember the first tin 
trumpet I ever had. There was a grand blue-and-red 
tassel to it. I think the light is going. You'll finda 
candle in the top drawer of the chest of drawers. | 
believe my money was a curse. It never gave me any 


pleasure, but was a cause of dread to me, and now it 4 





“You are better, sir,” said the young man, cheer. — 
fully. ‘‘You are much ‘better. Butler has sent the gig % 
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misfortune on all my friends. Only for 
has rote ay boy, I could say I’m glad it’s gone. 
Whisht! They weren’t long. They’re at the door. 
McDonnell rose and went to the door, where he met 
Dr. Hogan, accompanied by Butler. 
‘The doctor—a tall, dark-haired; somber man—was 
t once led to the sick-chamber, where he made a long 
ped ;.ation, then, nodding to McDonnell to follow 
ora, the two went to the tower, where they found But- 
ler awaiting them. ‘i 
“Well?” said the farmer. 
“Are his worldly affairs in order 
“T believe so,”’ said Butler. — wt 
--[ understand he has no living relative? 
tis spiritual affairs ought to be seen to at once. His 
life hangs on a thread, and I don’t expect he’ll last till 


a ‘eal brought the doctor back to town, and a priest 
ut from St. Mary’s. The last light was leaving the sky 

ptr fe the priest was driving back to the town. 

Butler went back to the Cottage, but did not go to 
bed, as he knew he could not sleep. About midnight 
he paid a second visit to the Castle. He had known 
Corcoran all his life; all his life they had been nearest 
neighbors. In body and spirit no two men could be 
more unlike. One over six feet, straight as a poplar, 
bulky and powerful, the other short of five feet, humped, 
pent, twisted, with no more strength than a boy of seven. 
One open-handed, liberal, improvident, the other penuri- 
ous, stingy, miserly. Yet the two were friends. Each 
admired in the other the qualities he himself lacked. 

The hunchback had often said to himself, “If I hada 
heart as big as William Butler’s I’d be a happy man.” 

The farmer had often said to himself, ‘‘If I had some 
of Corcoran’s feeling of the value of money I’d be a 
comfortable man.”’ 1 

McDonnell was sitting in the straw easy-chair at the 
foot of the bed when Butler came the second time. A 
miserable, thin dip candle was burning on the top of 
the chest of drawers. : 

“T want to say a few words to Butier,’’ said the dying 
man, as the farmer entered the room, 

McDonnell withdrew. 

“I’m going, William—there, don’t interrupt me—I'm 
going, and it’s about time! I have something on my 
mind, and you are the only man who can make me 
easy. Would you doa little thing for me, that I may 
die in peace?’ said Corcoran, in a iow, pleading voice. 

“Tt isn’t that I’d refuse to do a little thing, but I'd 
do a big thing,’’ said Butler, solemnly. 

“My money was never any good to me, and of late 
it has brought a curse on every one who came near it. 
Now it’s gone, and no one in llymore will ever see 
it again. There’s one harm it did that I’d like to see 
undone before I die, and you can undo it.”’ 

“Then you may consider it done. What is it?’ 

“Mind you, I have thought a good deal about what 
I'm going to say, and I know all that is to be known 
about it. I’m a dying man, and lask you to do one 
little thing for me.” 

‘I told you it’s as good as done.”’ 

“Shake hands with James McDonnell.’ 

The farmer started and drew back from the bed by 
which he had been standing. 

“But I—’’ 

Corcoran interrupted him. 

“I’ve thought about it all, and he has told me every- 
thing. Idon’t want you to make any promise about the 
future—about the girl. He no more took my money 
than you did. I think I have been out of my mind ever 
since my loss. Of course, I see now plainly that the 
Fool and no one else could have taken the money. Let 
all the misfortune of the year go with it. McDonnell 
did nothing underhand about the girl. He would have 
gone to you about her in a day or two, only forme. He 
was always my boy, and he is my boy still. If you 
shake hands with him, it won’t bind you to anything, 
except that you'll forget I ever stood between him and 
you. It will only mean that if he meets you he may 
say, ‘God save you!’ That won’t hurt or harm you, 
William Butler, I’m one of your oldest friends, if not 
your oldest friend all out. Do this for me.”’ 

The farmer hesitated. 

“It will bind youtonothing. I’m your oldest friend, 
and I'm adying man. My mind is uneasy on only this 
one point. William Butler, can you refuse my only, my 
last request?” 

The farmer went to the door, opened it, and called 
out, ‘‘Mr. McDonnell, will you come here, please?”’ 

The young man appeared. 

“My old friend wishes you and me to shake hands. 
If you are willing to do as he desires, I am willing. We 
shake hands to please him. It will mean nothing with 
regard to the past; and with regard to the future, it 
will only mean that we may speak as we have spoken 
to-night.”’ 

‘That's all I ask,’’ said Corcoran, faintly. 

The young man held out his hand and Butler took it. 

“Now Lam easy. Now I can die in ce.” 

_ Shortly after the old man said, ‘‘I’m tired,” and closed 
1is eyes. 

McDonnell took his place in the straw chair at the 
foot of the bed, and Butler went home. 

Still the farmer could not sleep. At three he came 
again. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, “chow is he?” 

“Going fast, 1 think, Will you come and see him?” 

It was daylight when the two entered the sick-room. 

“Butler,” said the old man, ‘‘I forgot to thank you 
for what you did. I'd ask you to shake my own hand 
only I couldn’t feel it. There’s feeling in my face yet, 
Ithink. Will you put your hand on my face?"’ 

The farmer placed his big hand gently on the pale, 
thin, shrunken cheek. 

“O God, what’s that?” said the old man, with a 
shudder. 
bhedaie” gone!”’ said Butler, falling on his knees by the 

side. 

“God rest his soul!’’ said McDonnell, 
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First came anxiety about the farmer’s delayed return 
from town, in face of the fact that he carried a large 
sum of money; then his arrival with his declaration of 
sorrow for the past, and of good resolutions for the 
future; then his account of what had befallen in Pren- 
dergast’s tanyard ; then the home-coming of Mary ; then 
Mrs. Prendergast’s appearance ; and almost immediately 
at her heels McDonnell’s irruption. 

The two sisters had not met for twenty years, yet no 
greeting passed between them but anod. The hour was 
too full of heavy thoughts to admit of trivial things. 
Mrs. Prendergast had come white with terror of the 
vengeance designed by her husband for this house. Mrs. 
Butler felt that nothing but matter of vital importance 
could bring her sister. So felt Butler; so felt Mary. 
Therefore no questions were asked. It seemed better 
Mrs. Butler should give her sister an early opportunity 
of speaking. This opportunity did not arise until after 
McDonnell set off on his return to Corcoran’s, until But- 
ler had hastened down to Darby Sullivan with orders to 
put a horse in the gig and fetch Dr. Hogan to O’Brien’s 
Castle. 

Then Mary went up to her own room, and the two 

sisters were alone—alone for the first time in twenty 
years. 
: ‘**Kllen,’’ said Mrs. Prendergast, looking at the other 
out of a rigid, horrified face, ‘‘have you any reason to 
suspect that Mary is privately married to young McDon- 
nell?’’ 

‘Privately married!’’ cried Mrs. Butler, in a low 
voice. She put her hand to her forehead and drew her 
brows together with her thumb and forefinger, as though 
to compel contemplation of something which was elud- 
ing her attention. ‘‘Privately married to young McDon- 
nell! DoI hear you rightly, or am 1 mad?”’ 

“She is not then, as far as you know?” said Mrs. 
Prendergast, with a sob of relief. 

“No. But why, in pity’s name, do you ask? The 
mere thought of such a thing nearly turns me crazy. 
Does any one say she is?” 

“‘No; but I wanted to be sure before I told you what 
I found out this evening after your girl left my house.” 

“Goon. Youare keeping me in an agony worse than 
death!’’ cried the mother, clasping her hands tightly in 
her lap. Her mouth was open, her breathing imper- 
ceptible, her gaze fixed on the speaker in awful expec- 
tation. 

‘Make your mind easy. It’s all right if they’re not 
married. If they were married, I could never have the 
courage to tell you.” 

‘*‘What?”” No muscle of the mother relaxed. She 
uttered the word indistinctly without any movement 
of the lips. 

“Cornelius is certain McDonnell stole the money.”’ 

“Ugh!’’ groaned the mother, falling back and col- 
lapsing in relief. ‘‘Is that all? I thought-— Oh, God! 
I thought—”’ 

She paused and shuddered and looked around in 
terror. 

‘‘What did you think?” 

“Things too horrible to speak. Things I will never 
say while I live!”’ 

“T came over to tell you that Cornelius meant the 
young people to be married out of our house, and that 
after they were married McDonnell should be sent to 
jail, so that Cornelius might be revenged on your man 
and your child for the things William has been saying 
these years and years.”’ 

“The villain!’’ said Mrs. Butler, drawing herself up 
in horror. 

“He is usually kind and good-natured,”’ said the wife ; 
“but when his anger is roused, Ellen, a devil possesses 
him. He is not himself at such times, and I do not 
think he knows what he is doing or saying.’’ He was 
her husband, and the husband of forty years. She had 
no child to share her heart, to claim the future, to buoy 
her hopes. 

The sisters regarded one another in silence. The wife 
of the scoundrel] was sitting amid the ruins of her love, 
her pride, her life, still stretching out her arm to shield 
the man she had loved. ‘He is not himself,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘A devil has entered into him.” 

Her sister saw the tragedy in the heart of the woman 
opposite her—saw and yearned over the stricken one, 
but durst not show her heart lest she should tear the 
hideous wounds. ‘‘What will you do? Will you go 
back to him?’ This question told that she knew all 
was over in the life of the other. 

“Go back to him! Yes; he is ~ 4 husband.”’ Only 
dreary, naked duty remained. All love and respect 
were gone. 

“Will you tell him you were here? 
you told us?’’ 

“Yes, I’ll tell him I was here, and I’ll tell him I told 
Pr 





Will you say 


pause followed, each woman looking into the 
face of the other. 

“Aren't you afraid—afraid to go back?” 

“Afraid he’ll kill you?—murder you?”’ 

Poy devil may be gone out of him before 1 see him 
again.”’ 

“And if it isn’t, will he kill you?”’ 

“God is good! I must leave you now. You will tell 
William, but you need not tell the child. You must ask 
William not to think of doing anything. The risk to 
the child was great; but the risk to the child is past. 
- risk remains. Tell William anything which he 
m ght do would make it worse for me.” 

‘William has made a vow not to take revenge on 
Cornelius.”’ 

aes he did not know of this then?’’ 

ee 0 , 


“Tell William, if he has any regard for me or my 
life, not to do anything.” 

“I will. I understand. William would give his life 
for you, Bridget.” 

“You are a lucky woman, and I—” 

She rose and moved toward the door. 

‘‘Won’t you kiss me before—’’ began Mrs. Butler. 

Mrs. Prendergast started and shuddered. ‘‘And say 
good-by?” she said the sentence. ‘It may 
not come to that. The devil may be out of him when I 
wy noth = may not lay a hn a on anight! is pow 

e ve gone against him. Good-n PA 

she left the room. 

No woman of the better class would think of going 


by Keating’s Walk after dark, and it was growing dark 


when Mrs. Prendergast found herself in the open air. 
She descended by the avenue leading from the front en- 
trance, took the main road through the Pass, and then 
along under Slieve Rue. 

It was a long, lonely walk for any solitary woman at 
suchanhour. Yetshe felt no loneliness. She could not 
have endured acompanion. That morning she had been 
a proud and happy woman; the people called her “the 
proudest woman in Ballymore.’’ They called her proud 
—in no good sense. They meant purse-proud, vain of 
her position as wife and confidante of the richest man 
in the town. Purse-proud she was, and vain of her hus- 
band’s position and of her own. Arrogant she was in 
her wealth, and scornful of those who Tived in poorer 
style. Puffed up she was with her house and her ser- 
vants, and her drawing-room, and her side-car, and all 
her grandeur. 

But she had honest pride, too, exulting pride in her 
successful husband; in his wonderful business powers; 
in his wealth, because it was his; in his great size: 
above all, in his life of flawless loyalty to herself, 
Those two or three doubtful spots‘which she had found 
in her husband’s conduct were out of view, and that 
morning she saw him illumined by all the good quali- 
ties she attributed to him when he shone brightest in 
her eyes and with the new glory of disinterested benevo- 
lence toward the daughter of hisenemy. That morning 
her affection had been quickened toward him, and her 
gratitude aroused by the consideration that his clem- 
ency toward the girl and his interest in the girl’s affairs 
had been awakened solely by the fact that the girl was 
her kinswoman. 

Then came the account of that incident in the tan- 
yard, and later the revelation of her husband’s scheme 
of ruthless vengeance on her brother-in-law, her own 
sister, her own niece. And now—now all was darker 
and blacker than the grave. 

A few minutes ago she had heard her husband called 
villain without a shock, without being able to deny the 
— of the description, without any weapon in her 
1ands stronger for his defense than a palliation! 

It was the most complete ruin of a reputation and of 
a life which the world had ever seen. The pitifulness 
of it was beyond the power of words; the anguish of it 
was too deep for tears. 

The Old Bridge was her shortest way back. but it 
was generally avoided, for it led through a squalid part 
of the town. That morning she would no more have 
thought of going by it than of wading the river. This 
evening she turned toward the Old Bridge without a 
thought of its objectionableness. All ways were the 
same to her now. 

Prendergast’s shop stood in Dublin Street, at the cor- 
ner of Kilkenny Street. A few yards down Kilkenny 
Street was a privaté entrance to the dwelling-house. 
The dwelling-house occupied the building above the 
shop, and extended a oud way to the rear. 

Vhen Mrs. Prendergast reached Dublin Street the 
shop was closed for the night. She went down Kilkenny 
Street, and knocked at the side door. Her knock was as 
well-known in the neighborhood as her appearance. It 
wasa bold, loud, tyrannical knock. It was wont to wake 
up the echoes of silent Kilkenny Street, and make quiet 

eople start. To-night it was low, subdued, irresolute. 
‘he parlor-maid Eliza, not recognizing it, continued her 
flirtation with Fahey, the coachman, and for the first 
time in her life Mrs. Prendergast had to knock twice. 

“Oh, honor and glory!’’ cried the girl in a fright 
when she opened the door. ‘I beg your pardon, I’m 
sure, ma’am! I didn’t know ’twas you.’’ She expected 
a scornful scolding and dismissal on the spot. 

“Is your master at home?’’ asked Mrs. Prendergast, 
as if a humble caller at some strange place. 

‘‘He’s in the study, ma'am. Maybe you're not well? 
Will I get you anything?’ The mistress must be very 
ill when she did not abuse for having to knock twice 
and when she spoke in such a civil voice. 

“No, thank you, Eliza.’’ The girl moved away full 
of concern. When her mistress said “thank you” toa 
servant and spoke in such a gentle tone she must be very 
ill indeed. 

As soon as Eliza was out of sight Mrs. Prendergast 
caught one of the pegs of the hat-rack for support and 
leaned against the wall. She straightened the ribbons 
of her bonnet and smoothed her coat and passed her 
hand over her face. Then, drawing a full breath, she 
crossed the hall and entered the study. 

Her husband was sitting in a large easy-chair, his 
hands clasped before him, his head sunk low on his 
chest, his face ashy pale. 

As she came in he raised his head and looked at her 
—not with his shifty, furtive glance, but fully, calmly, 
steadily. He said nothing, and she sat down on a chair 
close to the table, at the other end of which his easy- 
chair stood. The table was littered with business 
papers and account books. 

For a minute by the little clock on the mantel-shelf 
husband and wife sat gazing at one another in silence. 
Now and then he partly closed his eyes, as if looking at 
something in his mind; now and then his forehead 
puckered, as if he were making mental combinations 
and considering the result. 

The expression of her face never changed. 
spiritless, fixed, dead face. 

"Yeh have been out?”’ he said at length. 

eh i 

‘‘Across the river?” 

“Yes.” 

“At the Cottage?”’ 

**Ves.’’ 

There was a pause. His voice had been quiet, level, 
passionless. Her answers had been whispered. 

pt Sa towld them I wanted to get that pair marr’d?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“An’ yeh towld them why?’’ 

‘*Ves. , ‘ 

“Yeh may go away now. I don’t want to know 
anny more, an’ I’m very busy for to-morrow.” 

She rose and stood by the table, looking at him as 
though she expected him to say something further. 

“If yeh’re thinkin’ of goin’ to bed airly yeh’d bet- 
ther go,’’ said he, “‘for rit be late. I have a dale of 
work to do for to-morrow.” 

“For to-morrow?” she said. ‘‘I didn’t know there 
was anything particular to be done for to-morrow.”’ 

“Well, there is. The’ ’s a dale to be done, an’ I'll be 


It was a 
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late. So if yeh’re thinkin’ of goin’ to bed, as I said 
afore, go."’ He glanced at the papers and books on 
the table beside him. 

The woman was pee for reproaches, for storm, 
for fury, for physical violence, but she could not under- 
stand the man's present mood. She was acquainted 
with all his business; no branch or transaction was hid- 
den from her, and she knew that nothing particular had 
to be provided for the morrow, If he was now provid- 
ing for any particular business matter to-morrow it 
must be to meet an exigency not foreseen that morn- 
i ing, that afternoon. Yet there stood the table littered 
: with such a pile of account-books and business papers as 
she had never seen on it before: 

This was the first time in her married life (with the 
exception of those two or three doubtful affairs) that 
she found herself cut off from her husband's confidence. 
She had been brave coming along that lonely road in the 
gathering dark. In anticipation it had been easy to bear 
up against any trial the altered relations between her 
husband and herself might impose; but here. on the 
threshold of the new order, she was met by a new man- 
ner which chilled her to the heart—she was met by a 
mere reticence which made life insupportable. When 
he had told her of his horrible’ design she made up her 
Hy mind that all between him and her was at an end for- 
i} ever. She had gone to Butler's in that mind; she had 
come back in that mind; she had entered the study in 
that mind, She was prepared for anything, except find- 
ing him of the same mind. Here, however, he sat, 
. seeming exactly of the same mind, Evidently he, too, 

thought all was at an end between them forever. But 
the sense of loneliness and desolation entered her soul 
with unutterable poignancy when she found herself 
face to face with the first evidence of their final separa- 
tion—he had thoughts he no longer wished to share 
with her! He was busy with affairs of which he meant 
to tell her nothing! Already she was cut off from him! 
Already she was in the barren waste of exclusion! 
Was it all a dream—a nightmare? She would try. 
She would bring into this fantastically appalling scene 
; a breath of every-day life. She would tell him a piece 
} of news from the real world, and then this malignant 
spell which choked up the air would pass away, and all 
would be as in the long, prosperous, happy past. 
“Old Corcoran has been taken ill,’’ she said. 
; “‘Ah!”’ 
; “Dangerously, they think.” 
: “ah! I'm very busy.” 
He put his hand on the papers at his side. 

All was lost! 

“Good-night,”’ she whispered; and put her clinched 
hands upon her bosom to keep her heart from bursting. 

He did not speak. 

She left the room, and crawled upstairs. 

For hours after sunrise Cornelius Prendergast 
worked on over his books and papers. At five he rose, 
crept into the hall, took up his hat, and went out. 





































































































CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
‘“THERE’S OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY.”’ 

EARLY next morning Corcoran’s death was known 
in the town. 

‘“‘Faith.”’ said Martin Power, who opened his livery 
yard long before the shopkeepers took down their shut- 
ters, ‘‘to die was about the best of his job. He was 
never much good for king or counthry, and ever sence 
that throuble about his ha’pence he was on’y a bother 
to himse’f an’ every wan he kem across.”’ 

“Thrue for yeh,"’ said Tim Ryan, the knifegrinder, 
who was lighting his brazier in the street before Pow- 
er’s gate. ‘“‘I wandher, if the robber was found now, 

: who would the money go to?” 

: “The robber found!’ said Power, scornfully. 
“They'll find the robber on Tibb’s Eve, an’ that’s nay- 
ther before nor afther Christmas. He's beyant the says 
long an’ merry ago.”’ 

“‘An’ who do yeh think tuk the money, Martin?’’ 

“Look here,’’ said the stablekeeper, lighting a black 
clay pipe and propping his long, lank body against the 
gate-post. ‘‘‘’Cute as a madman’ is a sayin’; but a 
madman is an omadhaun to a fool when a fool turns 
‘cute.”’ 

“Then you think O’Hoollaghan made off wud it?" 

“Don’t be talkin’, Tim Ryan; don’t you know the’ 
‘s justice everywhere, barrin’ in the law. If a man is 
rich, he has the gout; if he has a handsome wife, he’s 
afraid of his life other men will take too much notice 
of her; if he hasa large family, wan of ‘em is a cripple; 
if he hunts, he puts his showlder out; if he plays pitch 
an’ toss, some wan has a two-headed ha’penny. f tell 
yeh, wherever yeh turn, barrin’ in the law, there’s jus- 
tice.”’ 

“Oh, faix, yeh’re right there.”’ 

“Well, for what would a man be a fool forty years 
of his life but to get wan glimmer of raison when it 
could do him a good turn? Here was ould Corcoran 
that lived on the tail of a herrin’ an’ the skin of a 

ratie, wud a cart full of goold an’ goin’ to put it toa 
oolish use; an’ here was O’Hoollaghan that never had 
a sinsible hour or a daycent male. Why, it’s on’y com- 
mon justice that the Fool should have wan glimmer of 
raison an’ a sighth of money before he died.’ 

“Oh, ay!’’ said Ryan, a little dubiously. Martin 
Power had a reputation for joking, and those who knew 
him best found it difficult to decide when he was in jest 
and when he was in earnest. If they could tell with 
certainty they would know more about the matter than 
he did himself. He was often conscious of being very 
serious when he joked, and of being very much tickled 
when he was serious. He had an inveterate habit of 
looking at every subject from two standpoints, and 
which of the two was native to himself he could never 
decide. 

“‘An’ yeh don’t think young McDonnell had hand, 
act, or part in it?’’ said Ryan, after a pause, giving time 
for the joke, if joke there were, to evaporate, giving 
time for the saline solution to crystallize. 

“Divil a hand, act, or part do I believe he had in the 
robbery. They say ould Corcoran made a will lavin’ 
everythin’ to the young fellow. Begor, if he did, an’ 
the bank clerk has the money, things would be in a nice 
way. If the money was found on McDonnell this morn- 
ing, would it be his or ould Corcoran’s, an’ if the police 
prosecuted, would McDonnell have to prove that the 
money found on himse’f was money stolen from the 
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ould lord an’ was now the property of himse’f? Wan 


of the ways they thried to account for the loss of the 
notes was goed the lord repinted of the bargain 
ly 


long as you live. You are free to stay with your 
friends the Butlers if you like. This is the last word 


you will ever get from 
“CORNELIUS PRENDERGAST.”’ 


When Edward, the clerk. returned from Knockboy, 
with word that Prendergast had not been at the tanyard 
that morning, he found Mrs. Prendergast insensible on 
the floor of the counting-house. 

His exclamation attracted the attention of the men 
behind the counter, and the unconscious woman was 
quickly raised. They carried her into the dining-room 
and laid her on the couch, and sent in haste across the 
road for Phelan, the apothecary. Phelan brought res- 
toratives, and the fainting woman soon regained con- 
sciousness. Learning that the patient had slept badly, 
had been very anxious, and was yet without breakfast, 
Phelan made light of her attack, ordered rest and food, 
promised to send a draught, and took his departure. 

‘‘Put what the doctor ordered on a table by the couch 
and leave me alone. I think I had a letter in my hand 
when I got the weakness. Where is that letter?’’ 

Eliza ran out to the counting-house and came back 
with the letter. She had found it on the floor where it 
had dropped when Mrs. Prendergast fell. 

Mrs. Prendergast thrust the letter into the bosom of 
her dress, and Eliza left her. 

Edward, the clerk, had resumed his place at the long 
desk in the counting-house, and was getting through 
the correspondence, when Martin Power appeared at 
the door. 

“Mr. Prendhergass in?’’ he asked. 

““No,”’ answered the clerk. 

“Mrs. Prendhergass?”’ 

“‘She’s in, but not very well. Anything I can do for 
you, Mr. Power?’ ' 

“I’m afraid not,’’ said Power, looking disappointed. 
After hesitating a moment, he went on, ‘““You know 

or ould Mr. Corcoran is no more. Well, they tell me 

r. McDonnell, of the bank, is in charge at the Castle. 
I know him very well be sighth, but not to speak to. {I 
hear tell that the governor is a great friend of his, an’ 
I thought if Mr. Prendhergass would put in a good word 
for me, or give me a bit of a note—you undherstand?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure; you want the undertaking. Well, 
the governor isn’t in. I don’t know where he is, or 
when he’ll be in. If I were you, I’d go up myself and 

see Mr. McDonnell without delay. Of course you'll 
get the job. There’s no one else but Dempsey, and he 
couldn’t do it in proper style. Go on, man, and don’t 
lose a minute.” 

“I suppose the’ ’s nothing else for it,’’ said Power, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Case-hardened as I am at this kind of 
thing, I'd nearly as soon be walkin’ afther me own 
corpse as lookin’ up these jobs,”’ 
‘otwithstanding the season, the morning was chilly 
as Power started for O’Brien’s Castle. It was close to 
noon before he found himself in front of the shabby 
door on the height. McDonnell opened it to his knock. 
He knew Power by appearance. 

“Oh, Mr. Power,’’ said he, motioning the other to 
enter, ‘‘I am glad to see you. I was just going to send 
for you.’’ He led the way down the passage to the 
tower-room. ‘‘Would you mind waiting here for a 
minute or two? There was a fire, but I'm afraid it’s 
out, and, June though it is, a fire is not a bad thing this 
morning. I'll be with you as soon asI can. I have Mr. 
Flynn, the solicitor, in another room.”’ ; 

McDonnell left. 

There was a good deal of turf ash and a few pieces of 
smoldering sods on the hearth under the old-fashioned, 
wide chimney. Power walked to the hearth. Mechan- 
ically he held his hand over the ashes. He looked at the 
ae heap just because McDonnell had spoken 
of it. 

Yes, the fire was nearly gone. The scattered glow- 
ing pieces all put together would not be bigger than a 
man’s fist. ere was a piece of turf right in the mid- 
dle which was not glowing, which was not burning, the 
edges of which were still sharp as when it was cut. 
Turf? It wasn’t turf at all. hat could it be? 

Power bent forward and picked the object out of the 


he med wud Billy Butler an’ robbed himse’f. It would 
bang Banagher if they found out now that McDonnell 
robbed himself.”’ 

The news of the old man’s death was heard by the 
town with regret, tempered by relief. There was an 
unformulated feeling that Corcoran and his matri- 
monial project and his money had lately occupied an 
undue share of attention. Ballymore was fond of an 
excitement, but it had wondered its nine days over the 
robbery, and was beginning to grow weary of the old 
man and his loss. The town had made up its mind that 
O’Hoollaghan stole the money and had slipped through 
the fingers of the police, and was now on his way to the 
United States or Australia. 

So thought people in general; but Cassidy, who had 
the best information of all, held his tongue. Last night 
he felt certain McDonnell was the thief, and he had re- 
solved that if he waited five years he would bring the 
crime home to the doer of it. But the death of Cor- 
coran made such a change in the affair that now he 
was completeiy at a loss. If there was a will leaving 
everything to the teller, the Crown might not move, no 
matter what evidence was forthcoming. 

At seven o’clock Mrs. Prendergast left her room. 
She had not closed an eye during the night. She looked 
— and haggard, but she wore all her gaudy finery, 
ier gown of sky-blue figured silk, her black satin apron 
with lace border, her cap of azure and red artificial 
flowers, her brooch of emeralds and diamonds, the gold 
neckchain for her watch and the gold neckchain for her 
eyeglass, her gold pencil-case and seals and all her 
rings. There’ was no abatement of her grandeur be- 
cause it was morning. There was no quiet dress for 
the early hours; no second dressing. She was a rich 
man’s wife; and every morning she emerged from her 
room in panoply, and remained clad in all her splendor 
until she retired for the night. 

On getting downstairs she entered the study. The 
table was still littered with papers and account-books ; 
but her husband's chair stood vacant, pushed back from 
the table as he had left it two hours before. She went 
into the hall and saw that one of his hats was missing 
from the rack. 

Yes, he had gone out for a walk after his long night’s 
work, and would be home at nine to breakfast. In the 
meantime she should keep herself busy. 

Rarely did she condescend to visit the kitchen; but 
this morning she went there and gave the cook special 
orders about that day’s dinner and the dinner for Sun- 
day. She told the parlor-maid, Eliza, not to touch the 
study until the master had put away his books and 
papers. The day after to-morrow, Saturday, new cur- 
tains were coming for the dining-room, and the room 
was to be thoroughly done out before they were put up. 

By this time it was a quarter to eight, and she left 
the dwelling-house to see them open the shop. 

At eight the post came and brought a large batch of 
letters. With the business of each she was familiar. 
She gave instructions about them, and indicated to the 
clerk the replies which should be sent. 

When the correspondence had been disposed of, it 
was ten minutes past nine. The breakfast-hour was 
nine. They were punctual at breakfast and at dinner ; 
tea might be irregular now and then, but breakfast and 
dinner were served to the minute. 

A quarter past nine. 

Perhaps Cornelius had come in by the side door, and 
was waiting for her in the dining-room. 

She went to ascertain. No; he was not in the din- 
ing-room. Eliza told her he had not appeared. No one 
in the house knew anything about him. 

She returned to the shop, and asked if any one there 
knew where the master had gone. No. No one in the 
a. knew ages about him. 

Nothing like this had ever occurred before. Could 
he have left a note for her among the papers in the 
study? 

She hastened to the study and turned over every 


document. There was not a note, not a line for her; wats ‘aahon 
nor could she find any clew as to where he had gone! “Why.” he muttered, “‘it is an ould pocketbook. An 
How strange! She began to feel faint and sick— ouiq pocketbook thrown into the fire to be burnt, but 


” 


owing to want of sleep and of breakfast, no doubt. She 
would go to the counting-house and wait there until he 
came. 

When she got back to the shop her limbs were trem- 
bling, and the feeling of faintness and sickness in- 
creased. She would wait to see Cornelius, and then go 
up and lie down. Want of sleep and of food accounted 
for her condition. 

She sat down on a chair. The clerk was writing let- 


thrown in when the fire was too low.’’ He held the 


pocketbook up. 

‘For God’s sake, where did you find it?’’ cried Mc- 
Donnell from the door. 

“In the ashes,’ answered Power, astonished at the 
vehemence of the question. McDonnell was at his side. 
‘‘Just there. See the print of it in the ashes?’’ 

He handed the pocketbook to the young man. 

McDonnell tore it open. With a shout, he drew out 


ters. She could not bear his presence. ‘‘Edward,”’ she ; ‘ ; meer: 
said, “'g0 to Knockboy and see if the master is at the “Sie man! there! there! there! there's old Corcor- 
tanyard. If he is, tell him I would like tosee him, as 4), money!” , 


Iam not very well.”’ 

He took up his hat and disappeared, shutting the 
door aftet him. She was alone. 

The door opened and a boy stood, cap in hand, on 
the threshold, 

“Mrs. Prendergast?’ he asked. 

Yes.’ She felt surprised at the weakness of her 
voice. 2 
‘‘A message for yeh, ma’am,”’ the boy said, holding 
out a letter. 

She beckoned him to her and took the letter. He 
backed out, closing the door after him. 

“It’s from him!’’ she whispered. It was addressed, 
“Mrs. Prendergast.” 

Her hand shook so much it took her a long time to 
break the cover. At last she extracted a large sheet of 
notepaper. On the top right-hand of the sheet was 

riuted, ‘‘Catherine Street, Ballymore’; on the top 
eft-hand, on a ribbon, ‘‘George Flynn, Solicitor.’’ The 
written part, which was in Prendergast’s hand, began 
abruptly, without greeting. It ran: 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY GOES A-BEGGING. 


MaRTIN PowER stood s hless with amazement 
while the teller with deft fingers turned over the con- 
tents of the pocketbook. 

“Yes,”’ cried McDonnell, shakin 
“here is every penny, and just as I paid it across the 
counter to the poor old man—seventy-five hundreds and 
four tens. But where on earth did it come from now?” 

“Faith, p’r’aps it didn’t come from anny place on 
earth—maybe the ghost of the Castle brought it,” 
Power said, half in jest. “‘It’sa good job there wasn’t 
much of a fire on the hearth, or it’s a Spanish account 
_ have of it. Who could have thrown it in the 

re?”’ 

*‘No one. You are the first person except myself 
who has been in this room to-day.’’ 

“Be gonnies, it must have been the ould man himse’f 
that done it! If it was a thing he had it hidden away, 
a quare turren may have tuk him when he felt dea 
an’ he may have thrun the money in the fire.”’ 

“Oh, that’s quite impossible! I was with him when 
he got the stroke, and after that he never could stir 

d or foot. Besides, 1 made the fire here myself this 
morning, and I made it on a swept hearth. However 
the etbook came in the ashes now, it wasn’t on the 
hearth at seven o’clock.”’ 

“Begor, the’ ’s somethin’ outlandish entirely about 


with excitement, 


e to leave Dublin Street at once. 
You are to take nothing with you nity your clothes. 
I am selling the furniture, house. and business in Dub- 
lin Street, I am selling all my other business concerns 
also. You will have to be out of the place by Saturday 
next. To-day Mr. Flynn will send a man to pay the 
servants and take charge of Carte Acoma. Give him all 
the keys. Beginning next Saturday, Mr. Flynn will 
pay you fifteen shillings a week for your support as 


“You are to pre Ww 
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this money. The’ ’s many a wan'd say it is bewitched, 
an’ wouldn’t have anythin’ to do wud it.” 

McDonnell’s mind was in a tumult. He stood turn- 
ing over the pocketbook in which he had replaced the 





notes. 


At length he came to the door and called, 
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wounded him. He sprang forward again. Before O’Gor- 
man could pull the trigger a third time he kicked the 


upstretched arm backward and downward, and planted 
the hollow of his foot on the wrist. 

O’Gorman screamed with pain. McDonnell ground 
the wrist into the road with his foot. 


“Flynn, Flynn!’’ 


When the solicitor came, he told 


‘*What devil’s work is this?’’ said the third voice. 









13.4 
down on you when you could defy him if you would 
only use to-day what you were willing to use last week.” 

‘There is no mortgagee now. I have gotrid of him, 


and Cascade Farm is as free as your own land of O'Brien's 
Castle.” 


him what had just occurred. Flynn looked with a half- 
sly, half-suspicious expression from one to the other. 

“ “It’s a most extraordinary story,’’ said he, cau- 
tiously. ‘A most extraordinary end to a most extraor- 
dinary affair.”’ 

‘Yeh needn’t be lookin’ at me as if yeh thought I 
robbed the money an’ murdhered the ould Jord,’’ said 
Power, hotly. 

“I’m not thinking of you at all, Martin,”’ said Flynn. 
“I'm saying it’s a wonderful affair from first to last; 
and you must own it is."’ 

Power shrugged his shoulders and muttered in ar- 
ticulate dissatisfaction. 

McDonnell was so deeply absorbed in his own thoughts 
he took no heed of what the others were saying. He 
turned to the solicitor. ‘‘You know the terms of the 
will. Am 1 ina position to deal with the money in my 
hand?”’ 

‘The case is not at all a usual one, and I don’t know 
what position the Crown may take up; but in my opin- 
ion there is no one who can now demand that money of 
you,” said Flynn. : 

“Then it is mine this minute, to do with as I like?’’ 
asked McDonnell, eagerly. 

‘‘Any one who wants to get it from you,’’ said the 
solicitor, warily, ‘‘will have to prove he has a better 
claim to it than you.”’ 

‘Will you both wait here till I come back? I won't 
be half an hour.” 


They promised to stay, and thrustin 
into his breast-pocket, he hurried off. 


fie ai 


ocketbook 
not pause 


to consider. 


is money had been intended to relieve 


the pressure on Butler, and to William Butler the 
money should go at once. 

He did not know Butler’s land was already free; he 
did not know O’Gorman had come to the rescue of the 
farmer. 

At the request of the dying Corcoran, Butler had 
shaken hands with him. Butler had stipulated the sign 
of amity was not to mean friendship; it was to mean 
nothing beyond that they were on speaking terms. But 
he felt it impossible to believe the dying man did not 
attach more importance to the act. At the time it had 


flashed through 


is mind the act was intended to signify 


that the dyin 


man wished Butler to understand he 


thought him, James McDonnell, worthy of Mary. 


As the bank clerk ran down the end of the hill path . 


into the main road of the Pass, he almost knocked 
against the man coming along the main road. 
‘*Where the divil are you going, sir?’’ said the man 


McDonnell looked over his shoulder and saw William 
Butler panting at his side. 

“‘He has tried to shoot me,’’ said McDonnell. 

“He knocked me down without provocation,”’ groaned 
the manon the road. He had fallen back flat again and 
was writhing. ‘‘He hit me because he knows I am no 
match for him.” 

Butler stooped, took the revolver out of the twitch- 
ing hand, and dropped it into his pocket. 

McDonnell raised his foot from the wrist. 

“I saw a good deal of this job. I saw you strike him. 
I saw him fire.”’ Butler turned to O’Gorman, ‘‘Get up.”’ 
ae McDonnell, ‘‘Now, tell me why you struck that 

ow?” 

The bank clerk said: ‘“You and you alone will hear 
how he earned that blow. I could not take the law of 
him for what he did, because I did not want to put the 
story in peorre * mouths. What he did has not been 
spoken of in the town, for he forgets it, and I would not 
speak of it lest the name of your daughter might be 
dragged into the matter. You will keep your mouth 
shut for the same reason that I kept mine.” Then he 
gave a description of the encounter in Dublin Street. 

When he ended, Butler turned to O’Gorman and 
said, ‘‘What is your version of that affair?’’ 

“T remember nothing about it. I was in liquor.” 

“You are not sober now, in spite of all your fine 
promises.”’ 

“It’s many a good man’s fault,’ said O’Gorman, 
winding his handkerchief round his crushed and bleed- 
ing wrist. 

‘I’m glad you saw him fire the shots, Mr. Butler, for 
I suppose he will say he remembers nothing about them, 
and give the same reason.” 

Butler turned his back on O’Gorman in disgust. He 
said, ‘‘I hope, Mr. McDonnell, for the same reason which 
kept you silent about the Dublin Street affray this mat- 
ter ends here.”’ 

“T don’t see how it can. In the first place, I did not 
know this man had been drinking to-day until you spoke 
of it, and in spite of what I said a moment ago I cannot 
believe he will forget this hour’s work. That wrist of 
his will remind him of it.’’ 

O’Gorman groaned with pain, and ground his teeth 
with rage. 

McDonnell went on— 

“In the second place, no one can say my life is safe 
while he is about the place. A week ago he tries to kill 
me by throwing me over his head, to-day he fires twice 


CHAPTER 


XXXV. 


M‘DONNELL’S FRIENDS. 


WITH a heavy heart and perplexed mind, McDonnell 
parted from Butler and turned his steps toward the 
Castle. 

There had been no mixed motive in his offer of the 
money to Butler. He had been actuated wholly by a 
desire to carry out the dead man’s wish. Corcoran had 
designed the money for Butler’s relief, and now the 
farmer was in no need of relief. O’Gorman must really 
have had the money he boasted of, and Butler must have 
ebtained funds from him. 

What a scov>4re: that O'Gorman was! He felt half- 
inclined to break his word to Butler, and go straight to 
Cassidy with the story of that day’s doings. Butler did 
not seem to be very favorably impressed with O’Gor- 
man’s conduct on the road. Well, perhaps it would be 
better to leave matters as they were until the morrow, 
Anyway, letting them alone could do no harm. 

When he got back to the Castle he found there not 
only Flynn and Power, but also Cassidy, the head con- 
stable, accompanied by Constable Meagher. McDon- 
nell gave the necesssary orders to Power about the 
funeral, then taking Cassidy by the arm led him into 
the neglected forecourt of the Castle. 

“Nothing,” said the young man, ‘‘could have shocked 
and pained me more than getting that blank sheet of 


May I ask if your presence 


peer from you yesterday. 


1ere with a constable is a development of your sending 


me that blank sheet? Am I to consider myself under 


arrest?”’ 


‘‘No,”’ answered Cassidy, with a frown. 
oing to take you into custody. I came to se 
»e necessary to hold an inquest.”’ 


“Tam not 
e if it will 


‘‘An inquest!”’ cried the other, starting back, ‘‘What 


in the name of Heaven put such a thought 
head?”’ 


into your 


‘The old man was in town yesterday about his busi- 
ness. He did not epee quite well, but he was able te 


walk to town and home again, and no man 
bad state of health could climb up here. He 
suddenly ill while you were alone with him. 


in a very 
was taken 
He died 


in the night or early this morning, and this morning the 


missing money is found.”’ 


The head constable spoke 


with great deliberation and weight, laying particular 
emphasis on the last clause of his speech. 

**‘My God! I never looked at the matter in that light! 
And what would you think of me if i told you a most 


at me. 


To-morrow he will pot me with a blunderbuss 


damaging fact which I kept from you?”’ 


impatiently. 

“O’Gorman!”’ cried McDonnell, stopping dead in 
front of the other and glaring savagely at him. 

“Hello, McDonnell! I didn’t know you.” He held 
out his hand. His mind was a blank as to that en- 
counter in Dublin Street a week since. 


from behind a hedge or cut my throat while I sleep.”’ 
‘‘What will you do?’”’ asked Butler. 
“I don’t know. I can’t decide now.”’ 
‘**You’re not going straight to the police?”’ 
“I will do nothing of that kind till to-morrow, at all 


‘Remember, I warned you that I cannot consider 


myself bound to keep private anything you say.” 
“head constable spoke portentously, thrusting 
thumbs into his belt. 

“T know,” said the teller, angry with himseif. 


The 
his 


wv 


gave you all my confidence except one fact. 


It is that 


“‘So,”’ said the bank clerk, 
eyes of the other, ‘‘you think 


events. 


I want to see you fora few minutes, Mr. Butler. 


gazing steadily into the 


would touch your dis- 


honored and cowardly hand!’ 

*‘Dishonored! Cowardly!” cried the other, flushing 
angrily. ‘“To whom, sir, do you apply such terms?’ 

“To you.”’ These two words were uttered in a voice 
so weighted with contempt and hatred they made 
O’Gorman blanch. 

‘Is a man dishonorable and cowardly because he 
cuts another out with a girl?’’ asked Sam, in a taunt- 
ing, belittling tone. , 

“Tf you refer to the lady again I'll knock you down 
without warning.” 

“It’s easy for you, who are bigger and stronger than 
I am, to talk like that. There are plenty of bullies.”’ 

“We met in Dublin Street a week ago. You took 
me at a disadvantage then. You caught me unawares 
and flung me over your head, like the murderous 


coward you are. 
this day.”’ 


escape 
now! 


I bear the marks of that foul play to 
He pointed to the cuts on his face. You 


me then, but by —— you will not escape me 


Put up your hands!” 


“I threw you over my head in Dublin Street?”’ cried 


O’Gorman, step 


back in confusion. ‘‘I remember 


Would you mind walking as far as the bend of the road 
with me?”’ 

Butler and the teller turned their backs on the town. 
O’Gorman set off with lagging steps and.dejected air 
for Ballymore. 

“‘I was on my way to your place when that affair you 
saw took place,” said McDonnell to the farmer. ‘‘Since 
I saw you this morning a most wonderful thing has hap- 

ened—a most incredible thing—the missing money has 
een found.”’ 

‘‘What!” cried Butler, sharply. He drew up and 
confronted the other with a look of angry disbelief. 

‘*Less than an hour ago Martin Power found the poor 
old man’s pocketbook in the ashes on the hearth in the 
tower room. Every penny in the pocketbook on the 
night it disappeared is in it now.”’ 

Butler looked keenly at the young man. ‘“‘I don’t 
like it,’’ said he, resuming his walk. 

“You think it is too lucky?’’ asked McDonnell, sud- 
denly becoming grave. 

‘‘How would it seem in your eyes, supposing you 
had nothing to do with the case?’’ 

“I—I'm afraid I’d say it had a fishy appearance,” 


I advised the old man to draw his cash out of the bank. 
Now I suppose you are sure I know all about the mone 


since Wednesday night week? But Idon’t. I am blac 
ignorant.”’ 

“H’m!’’ said Cassidy, his face brightening. He had 
avoided McDonnell’s glance up to this point. Now he 


looked the young man straight in the eyes. ‘‘I don’t 
know that your telling me this now will do you harm, 
In fact, it eases my mind a little.”’ 

“Tt was not because of any bearing the fact might 
have on the disappearance of the money that I kept the 
circumstance to myself, but because in giving that ad- 
vice to the old man I broke faith with the bank.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ said the head constable, with something 
which was almost a smile, ‘I may repeat your own 
words of a moment ago—I never looked at the matter 
in that light.’’ The speech slipped from him. 

“You never looked at the matter in that light!’’ re- 

pated the other in astonishment. ‘Then you knew I 
nad recommended the old man to take the money out?’’ 

Cassidy bit his lip and turned red, He was furious 
with himself for his unguarded utterance. He could not 
now take it back or unsay it. ‘‘Yes,’’ he admitted 
grudgingly, ‘‘the deceased was brought in a faint to 


nothing about it 


mt 


I did it I must have been in liquor.’’ 


said the 


the barracks yesterday, and when comin 


to, before he 


“Drunk or sober, you did it. Put up your hands!” 


“T’m not a fi 


ghting man, and you are bigger and 


finding t 
hands, the teller had not realized how its recover 


young man, faltering. In the excitement of 
e money and the haste to place it in Butler’s 


stronger than I am.”’ 


might appear to outsiders. But, after all, what did it 


matter 


w outsiders regarded: the matter? 


He said— 


“It’s plain enough you're not a fighting man. Men 
with fight in them don’t take foul falls out of men. For 
the last time I tell you to put up your hands. If you 
don’t, I'll knock you down as you stand.”” 

“If you touch me it will be the worse for you,” said 
O’Gorman, with an evil face. 

“I gave you plenty of warning.”’ 

McDonnell’s left shot out like a flash, and hit the 
other between the eyes. 

O’Gorman fell from his heels. 

“Stop that! Stop that!’ cried the voice of a third 
man who was hastening down the path of the western 
side of the Pass, 

Neither of the men in the road heard. 

A moment O’Gorman lay motionless. McDonnell 
with white face, dilated nostrils, clinched fists, and 
heaving chest, stood over the P races man. ‘‘As 
often as you get up you'll own in, until I’m 
tired of you, you dishonorable, cowardly beast!’’ he 
hissed through his teeth. 

Sam's face grew ghastly, all save the spot between 
the eyes. A wild, savage, mad Sight shone in his eyes. 

“You'll let me get up, any way?”’ 

“Yes; get up.” 

McDonnell drew back a 


“IT hope you will not take it ill of me that I was 
hurrying to you the moment the notes came into my 
possession?”’ 

“‘Hurrying to me!”’ cried Butler, in profound sur- 
prise. “ rey what for?’’ 

“‘Well, Mr. Corcoran intended the money for you; 
and I thought, as he would have given it to you only 
for its disappearance, that it would be carrying out the 
old man’s wish if I handed it to you.” 

“TI am in no want of money,’’ said the farmer, dryly ; 
“and even if I were—’'’ He did not finish the sen- 
tence. 

“You would not accept this.’’ said McDonnell, ex- 
tracting with some difficulty the pocketbook from his 
pocket. “By Jove, I felt something strike my chest 
when he fired the second shot. Look!” 

Butler saw a small round hole in one side of the 
pocketbook, and, on the teller turning the book over, 
a small bulge on the other side. ; 

“‘What is that?’’ said he. 

“‘The bullet of O’Gorman’s second shot.”’ 

McDonnell forced the pocketbook open. It was riv- 
eted together by the cone-pointed cylinder of lead, which 
had pierced the leather on one side and all the‘notes, but 


had got all his senses back, he thought I was you, and 
ate of your telling him to get his money out of the 
ank.’’ 

‘He swore he’d never speak of it to a soul.” 

‘Well, he wasn’t himself at the time. He thought 
he was talking to you,”’ said Cassidy, who felt awkward 
and uncomfortable. 

“I was placed in a horrible position,” said the teller, 
looking down meditatively at the plain below. ‘‘Tues- 
day week 1 got a telegram from London telling me the 
smash in South America was at hand. Like every one 
else outside the head office I believed our bank was in 
there for every penny it could muster, and that the dis- 
aster in America meant closing our doors. Corcoran 
had been my benefactor, my friend, my patron, my 
father. I made up my mind to save the poor old man 
at any cost. I told him to draw it the moment the bank 
opened on Wednesday morning. At the time I no more 
contemplated that he had set his mind on marrying 
Miss Butler than that you have set your mind on turn- 
ing astrologer,”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Cassidy, with a hard laugh, ‘‘a head 
constable can foretell the fortunes of some men better 
than any one who goes rooting among the stars for in- 
formation. But if I’m the astrologer of the town, 

ou’re the alchemist, for since ovr Tast meeting you 
ve turned a fistful of turf ashes into gold.’’ 


had failed to penetrate the second leather side. 


“The 


“Yes, the money has been found.”” He thrust his 


O’Gorman raised himself on his elbows, dropped his 
right forearm on the ground the 


din un 


der 


poor old man’s money has saved my life.” : 
“Egad! it has, and given you some awkward evi- 


hand into his 
but drew his 


ket with the intention of producing it. 
nd out empty on remembering the bul- 


him and wriggled. Suddenly the hand swung into sight, 
something gleamed in the sunlight, there was a spurt 


of yellow flame. a whiff of smoke, a 


sharp, harsh crack, 


a bullet whizzed by McDonnell’s ear. 


“That for your blow!”’ 


shouted the prostrate man. 


dence against O'Gorman.” 


“Take the money and the evidence,”’ said McDonnell, 


henge out the pocketbook. 


would not touch it with a pitchfork. And now, 


let-hole and ger zr iry bes an explanation of it would 


be necessary and that 


e did not wish to say anything 


then to Cassidy of what had just occurred between 


O’Gorman and himself. 





McDonnell dashed the smoke away with a sweep of 
his hand. He took a step forward, ed a kick at the 
revolver, and missed it. 


O’Gorman fired & RE pt eg 24 back, 
Tue ballce bad crates fit) to the sheet had not 





if you haven’t anything else to say, I think we may as 
well be getting back.” 
; y tarned round. The young man looked per- 
discomfited. 
“Wouldn't it be a great pity if the mortgagee came 


“There’s a queer hole in the front of your coat,” 
cried Cassidy. ‘‘That’s the same coat I saw on you 
when last we met, and ‘twasn’t in it then.’’ : 

“Oh, it’s nothing. Prendergast told me the scratclies 
on my face came of my falling into a gooseberry bush, ~ 
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Well, if he was right, the hole in my coat comes of a 
gooseberry bush falling on me.”’ 

“H’m!”’ said Cassidy, distrustfully. ‘‘Of course you 
have a right to keep what you please to yourself.” 

“Maybe I'll have another secret to tell you in a day 
ortwo. But in the meantime I assure you it has noth- 
ing to do with Corcoran or his money.” 

“It seems to me everything which is now occurring 
in or near Ballymore has to do with Corcoran or his 
money,’’ said the head constable, grimly. 

“You were talking about an inquest. Dr. Hogan 
saw the old man before he died, and William Butler 
was in the room when he breathed his last. Go to both 
of them. J never met Hogan until last night, and I 
have reason to think that Butler is not over-friendly to 
me, but if.either of them think there ought to be an in- 
quest I will say nothing against one.” 

“We'll see—we'll see,”’ said Cassidy, with the man- 
ner of a man who does not wish to talk any more on the 
subject. ‘“‘How are you going to find out how the 
pocketbook came in the ashes?” 

“I'll leave that to you, if it interests you enough to 
take trouble about it. I am off to town to lodge the 
money in the bank. More than enough has come of 
trying to keep it here.”’ 

‘I don’t say but that’s the wisest thing you can do.” 

They went to the front door, and McDonnell called 
down the passage, ‘Flynn, I'm for Ballymore. Are 
you thinking of taking a stroll in that direction?’ 

Flynn appeared, and he and the bank clerk began 
descending ihe hillside together. The latter explained 
where he was bound for and what he intended to do, 
adding, ‘I saw Butler, and as the poor old man sold his 
property to release Cascade Farm, | offered Butler the 
money; but he refused it, saying he was in no want of 
any.” 

‘My dear fellow, if only had known where you were 
oing I could have spared you the jaunt. I am not 
tutier’s solicitor, so I don’t mind telling you privately 

that he paid off his mortgage yesterday. and that I have 
good reason for believing he got the funds from Sam 
O'Gorman.” 

*‘] suspected as much. 
ought to « an inquest?” 

“No more than on or 
Hogan will make that all right. 

When the two parted in the town, McDonnell went 
up a — side street, took out the pocketbook, ex- 
tracted the bullet, and put it in his waistcoat-pocket. 
He looked around, and saw passing on the opposite side 
of the street Cornelius Prendergast. 

*‘He was my only friend in all my troubles,’’ thought 
the young man, “‘and the least 1 may do is tell him the 
money has come to light.’’ With hasty steps he crossed 
the road and stood in front of the big man. ‘‘You will 
be sorry to hear Mr. Corcoran is dead,"’ said he. 

For the first time Prendergast looked him full in the 
face. ‘‘What news you tell me! I heard that hours 
ago,’* said the other, gruffly. 

McDonnell stared at the man. He had felt some 
doubt of his ears when he heard the ungracious words 
and the surly tone. Now he had some doubt of his 
eves, for Prendergast seemed changed out of himself. 
The boyishness had left his face and manner. He looked 
a heavy, vicious old man. His great bulk, which he 
was wont to carry so lightly, so jauntily, seemed now 
to bend him forward and crush him toward the earth. 
The color and roundness had left his cheeks, and they 
were yellow and lined, His mouth hung half open, and 
the knees, from which formerly he had gallantly thrown 
back his great bulk, bent under their burden, like un- 
willing slaves. And all these changes since yesterday! 

“You are not unwell, I hope, Mr. Prendergast?’’ said 
the young man in deep concern. 

‘I’m weil enough to go my road if you get out of 
my way.”’ 

hen it occurred to McDonnell that his own long 
vigil and the scenes through which he had passed since 
this man and he met might have changed himself be- 
yond recognition. He said, ‘‘Perhaps you do not recog- 
nize me. You were very good to me yesterday and on 
other occasions. I am James McDonnell. I was pre- 
vared to hear that you knew of Mr. Corcoran’s death. 
3ut I have a piece of information which I do not think 
can have reached you yet. This morning the missing 
money was found.’ 

“I know you well enough,” said the old man, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘Where was the money found?”’ 

“In the ashes on the hearth of the tower-room of the 
Castile.’’ 

**Who found it?’ 

“Martin Power.”’ 

“What? The undertaker?” 

oi Sa 

“And in whose hands is the money now?"’ 

He laid a significant stress on the last word. 

“*Mine.”’ 

“Those who hide find. Now stand out of me way, 
yeh murdherous robber. D’yeh think yeh ever desaved 
me for a minute? Not yeh. It isn’t in yer carcase to 
impose on me. From the first I knew yeh stole the 
money, an’ it isn’t clear to me but yeh murdhered the 
ould man. On’y for raisons of me own ’twas all the 
same to me whether ye marr’ed that girrel of Butler's or 
Johannah Quirk. But that's all past and gone now, an’ 

eh are at liberty to remain single betune this an’ the 
ngman'’s dhrop.”’ 

e moved aside and passed onward between the 
young man and the houses. 

For a while McDonnell stood petrified. He could 
find no explanation of Prendergast’s appearance, words, 

At last, with a shrug of his shoulders, he 
said to himself, ‘‘Well, wonders will never cease. Poor 
old fellow! he has gone mad.”’ 

When he entered the bank he was received with a 
stare of amazement. 
none of them spoke. 
come from the manager. 
day, and no customer aap 

“Hello, Mr. McDonne 
and a forced smile, as he came to the counter. 
to have a look at you. Do you wish to see me?”’ 
He pointed with his pen to the bank lor. 
“Oh, no,” in an o nd manner. “I need not 





Tell me, do you think there 


you me as we now stand. 


They felt the first words should 
It was the dull time of the 
yened to be there at the time. 
!’ said Dwyer, with a start 
“Glad 












the manager, pushing a form toward the teller. 


~ trouble eas I have some money on deposit here—’’ 


“And you want to give notice of withdrawal?’’ said 





The clerks nodded to him, but ° 
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“No, thank 





you. Iam going to add to it.”’ 
He put his tend into the stationery-case and took 
out a deposit form, ‘“‘Dwyer is treating me as an ordi- 
nary customer. He has not asked me if my ‘holidays’ 
are over, or when I’m coming back to business,’ 
thought the teller, bitterly, as he filled up the paper. 
“T’ll return the compliment by acting as an ordinary 
customer.”’ 

“So our old friend Corcoran is no more,” said the 
manager, feeling uneasy at the easy and indifferent 
manner of his clerk. 

“Yes, indeed.”’ 

He was counting the notes which he had taken out 
of the pocketbook. He pushed them and the deposit- 
docket to the clerk occupying his old place. He had 
filled up the docket for seven thousand five hundred 
pounds, keeping forty pounds for immediate use. 

“Seven thousand five hundred; quite right,’’ said 
the acting-teller. 

“Eh?” cried Dwyer, raising his head. 

He had retired from the counter to his desk, and was 
gees to be absorbed in a ledger lying open before 

1m. 

“Mr. MeDonnell,”’ said the acting-teller, ‘‘is deposit- 
ing seven thousand five hundred pounds.” 

“In one-hundred-pound Bank of Ireland notes?’ 
asked the manager, standing up on the rung of his high 
stool and looking over the wooden partition into the tell- 
er’s compartment. 

es. 

“So you've found the money?’ said Dwyer, inquisi- 
tively. 

‘No; I didn’t find it. 
handed it to me.” 

“They seem to have been filed on a poker,’’ said the 
acting-teller, with a laugh. He held up one of the 
notes, through which were a couple of holes. 

“Oh, those holes were made by a bullet,’’ said Mc- 
Donnell, carelessly. 

‘By a bullet!’ exclaimed the manager, with horror 
and curiosity. 

‘ Yes,”’ said McDonnell, turning on his heel. ‘‘Good- 
morning’’—and he pushed the swing door open and 
went out. ‘‘I venture to think,’’ said he to himself, 
with a chuckle, ‘‘that I have given poor old Dwyer 
enough subject for thought between this and closing 
time, and I am not sure he’ll feel quite easy in his mind 
for the remainder of the day.” 

He called at Anne Street, packed a few necessaries 
in a bag, and turned his steps once more to the Castle. 

He had plenty of matter for consideration. The 
most important was Mary. If Butler had accepted aid 
from O’Gorman with an understanding similar to the 
one with the dead man, affairs might be badly compli- 
cated, but nothing could come of such a bargain. For 
Mary would no more marry Sam than Corcoran. But 
there! Let that matter lie over until later. 

The affair pressing on the present was to account for 
the finding of the money. How came the pocketbook 
among the ashes on the hearth of the tower-room? He 
should never be a clear man until that mystery was ex- 


Another man found it and 


plained. : 
As he reached the end of O’Brien’s Lane he saw Cas- 
sidy hastening down. The head constable seemed 


strangely excited. As soon as he discerned McDonnell 
he called out something which the young man did not 
catch, and made gestures which the young man did 
not understand. 

When they met he was out of breath. ‘‘There will 
have to be an inquest at the Castle,’ he said, between 
his pantings. 

McDonnell frowned. 

‘I don’t mean on the old man, but on O’Hoollaghan,”’ 

“What!” 

‘‘We have found the body of the Fool.”’ 

‘Found the body of the Fool!’’ shouted McDonnell. 
“Good heavens! Where?’’ 

“Wait till I get my wind, and I'll show you.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CASSIDY'S EXPLANATION, 

McDONNELL waited impatiently for Cassidy to re- 
cover breath. 

“You might tell me, anyway, where you found the 
Fool.” 
“I’m all right now,”’ said the head constable. ‘‘Let 
us get back to the Castle, and I'll show you. It’s the 
most extraordinary thing that ever happened in all 
Ireland.” 

‘Upon my word,” said the bank clerk, ‘‘you are 
treating me as if I had no interest whatever in the mat- 
ter! Don’t you know it is a case of almost life and death 
to me?”’ 

‘‘Egad!’’ said ‘he other, with a smile, ‘‘you have 
waited so long it won't hurt you much to wait just one 
minute longer.’’ When they reached the Castle he led 
the way into the tower-room. 

‘‘Now show me exactly,’ said he, ‘‘where Martin 
Power found the pocketbook.” 

McDonnell stepped into the great chimney-place, 
seven or eight feet deep by eight or nine wide. Ten 
feet above the hearth the narrowing flue was crossed in 
the middle by a stout oak beam, and from this beam de- 
pended an iron rod with a hook at the end. This hook 
was five feet from the ground. Years before, when the 
tower-room was used asan auxiliary kitchen, butchers’ 
hooks of varying lengths enabled a pot to be hung over 
a turf fire at any height required. 

The flue on its way upward narrow gradually. At 
the cross-beam it measured no more than four feet by 
four. Above that point it contracted sharply, until at 
fifteen feet it was only a — of feet by twenty 
inches. It continued at that width and depth to its top, 
in the tower's parapet, forty-five feet above the hearth. 

About two-thirds of the way up, and in the narrow- 
est part, ~ og wge a patch darker than the rest. This 
patch could be but dimly discerned in the darkness of 
the chimney. 


The full width of the flue from floor to vent and the 
width and depth of the narrower part had been driven 
through the thickness of the wall, but more than half 
the depth at the base was obtained by brick partitions, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling. The front was 
formed of a single brick wall, slanting inward, its base 
resting on a beam built at the two ends into the side 
partitions about five feet from the floor. 
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Stooping his*head, McDonnell passed under the beam 

_ stood in the great chimney-place. Cassidy followed 
im. 

The young man bent over the hearthstone and said, 
“The ashes have been disturbed since I was here.” 

“They have.”’ 

“That’’—pointing to the mark made by the pocket- 
book in them—‘“‘that is where Power found it.” 

“Just so. Now look up the flue.” 

McDonnell straightened his body, and gazed aloft 
into the square, inverted funnel. 

‘*T see nothing unusual.” 

“‘Have you ever before looked up this chimney?” 

‘‘Many times. I find nothing new in it.” 

“Very likely. But that is because you are not scru- 
tinizing it closely enough. Look as though, to use your 
own words, ‘almost life and death’ depended on your 
eyes. 

McDonnell shifted his position and stared upward 
once more. “I can discover nothing.” 

‘Do you notice that dark patch on the right-hand side 
from the front, more than half way up the narrow part 
of the flue?’’ 

“Yes; but I’ve seen that before.”’ 

“Do you know what it is?”’ 

“T donot. There isn’t light enough to show.” 

‘Well, it’s where the flue from the room above our 
heads comes into this chimney,’ said Cassidy impress- 
ively. 

“Very likely ; but what on earth has that to do with 
the present matter?” 

“Only for that hole there would have been no bother 
at all about old Corcoran’s money.”’ 

“Eh?” cried McDonnell, sharply. 
humbugging me?’ 

‘“Humbugging you! I never was more serious since 
I was born. Now put all the force of your body in your 
eyes, and tell me, can you make out anything at the 
bottom of the black patch?’’ 

Again McDonnell shifted his position and stared into 
the black shaft. 

“T think I can make out a small black lump against 
the wall, just under the inner end of the patch—looks 
like a clot of soot.”’ 

“Tt isn’t soot. 

“How can I?” 

“That is O’Hoollaghan’s right hand.”’ 

“Good God!” 

McDonnell started against the side of the chimney- 
place in horror. 

“You may have noticed that Constable Meagher, 
one of the most intelligent men in the force, came up 
here with me to-day. When you were gone and he 
heard about the finding of the money on the hearth, 
and that you had no objection to our looking round the 

lace, he thought he would explore the chimney. We 
1ad not examined it before, because the roof of the 
tower, when Meagher was up there with the poor old 
man that’s gone, showed no one had been on it for a 
long time, and if any one had got out of the top of the 
chimney there must be marks and signs on the roof. 

“It’s easier to climb this chimney than it looks. for 
you have the hanging-bar up to the beam, and when 
you stand on the beam you can reach the narrow part 
of the flue, and there your elbows and knees come in. 
It’s not so dirty a job, either, as you’d think, for noth- 
ing but turf has been burned on the hearth. 

‘There was no one here but the two of us. I watched 
Meagher make his way up. When his head came ona 
level with that hole he let an unearthly screech out of 
him, and I thought he was coming down by the run on 
my sconce. But he stuck on. Although I’m not a 
superstitious man, I got a — turn when I thought 
that here were we taking liberties with the old man's 
house while he lay dead in that room down the passage. 

“Has the Old Boy got a grip of you. Meagher?’ I 
said, putting a bold face on it, though I felt qualmish. 

‘*“Oh, Misther Cassidy,’ said he, ‘I thought I'd dhrop 
dead when I put my hand on it.’ 

“ ‘Faith,’ says I, ‘you'd better not drop alive even, 
for if you do you'll be a dead man when you get down; 
there's thirty feet between you and the hearthstone. 
Maybe it’s the ghost of the Castle you’ve seen.’ I said 
that partly to hearten him and partly to show myself I 
was at my ease, which I wasn’t at all. 

‘‘Meagher was resting with his back against the left 
side of the chimne ahd his feet against the right, a lit- 
tle below the big black patch. He had his knees ban- 
died out, and was talking to me through them. There 
was mortal little light for me to make out anything. 

“ ‘Oh, sir,’ says he, ‘it’s worse than the ghost of the 
Castle. It’s the of O’Hoollaghan the Fool.’ 

“With that I caid something which I’m afraid isn’t 
in the seven penitential Psalms. Well, to make a lon 
story short, Meagher came down the flue more dent 
than alive, strong farmer’s boy though he is, and I’ve 
sent him to the barracks for help to get the body down. 
Come out of this place. We wanta ’ 


“You are not 


Guess what it is.”’ 


reath of air.”’ 
They left the chimney-place and went into the fore- 

court. 

‘‘Well, now,”’ said McDonnell, ‘‘it seems to me you 

know more of this case than I do. Anyway, you are 

acquainted with the most important event of all. Per- 

haps it would be best for me to ask you at the beginning 


* whether you are disposed to take back that blank sheet 
iD 


of : 
Oty dear Mr. McDonnell, I take it back,’’ said Cas- 
sidy, shaking the other by the hand. 

“Thank you,” said the young man. ‘“‘I think, bar- 
ring the poor man that’s gone and Prendergast, you are 
the only friend I ever had.”’ 

“‘Well, I’m proud to be your friend, but I would not 
like to be coupled in any way with Cornelius Prender- 
gast. I own that Corcoran, excepting his stinginess, 
was « decent chap.”’ 

“T owe him everything in the world, and although 
he had suspicion of me with regard to this money, it 
would never have entered his mind except when his 
brain was unsettled by the loss. Now, Cassidy, you are 
in ion of the most astonishing fact connected 
with that loss. If you have a theory about it, what 
is it?” ° 

“Of course, what I am going to tell you is altogether 
between you and me, and you are to make no use of it.” 


So. 
“I admit I thought you had a finger in the pie. It 
now seems to me only an idiot could think such a thing. — 











For if you advised the old man to take his money out of 
the bank last week, could there be a dor pe Sg ab- 


surd than that you should steal his money? m’t you 
see that to leave the old man the power of saying you 
had so advised him would be, if you were guilty, con- 
clusive proof?’ 

“T never saw that before. Anyway, as I’m not going 
to chokey, you might as well tell me what your theory 
of the case is?”’ 

“Well, from beginning to end there never was any- 
thing more unlikely than the relations between you and 
me, considering that I am a policeman. At the start I 
was as sure you had nothing to do with the affair as 
I am that I had not. And I acted altogether on that 
belief. When the old man told me you had advised 
him to draw his money, I made up my mind that you 
had a hand in it; but since Meagher’s discovery, there 
is no trace in my mind of anything like suspicion 
against you.” 

‘‘Begad,”’ said McDonnell, with a laugh, ‘‘you seem 

to see the matter clearer thanIdo. I had nothing to do 
with the—shall we say sequestration—of the money, 
but how do you account for the whole affair, because 
between you and me I am as dark now as this morn- 
ing?”’ 
Si Well, I may be right and I may be wrong; but this 
is my view: The old man told me all he knew about the 
affair, and you told me all you knew. Now there is 
only one explanation. O’Hoollaghan the Fool was the 
most loyal servant that ever lived.” 

‘“‘That he was.”’ 

“Very good. The evening you were here with the 
poor old man, as, overheard the talk between 

ouandhim. He may haveseenthe money. Anyway, 
oe knew the money was in the house. He knew the old 
man put it in the drawer. In the middle of the night, 
O’Hoollaghan thought the money was in an unsafe 
place. He had an idea that to take it out of the house 
would be robbery. Very likely he had a notion that to 
take it out of the room would be robbery, and yet he 
wanted to put it safe. For a man in full possession of 
his faculties, nothing could be more absurd than what 
I suppose O’Hoollaghan did; anyway, if you couple the 
fact of finding his body where it is with Slattery’s ac- 
count of seeing a ghost on the top of the castle that 
night, you can come to no other, conclusion pon that 
the Fool took the money out of the drawer, cliinbed up 
the chimney with a view to finding some safe hiding- 
place for the pocketbook, was suddenly seized by heart’ 
disease, dropped from the top, still holding the pocket- 
book in his hand, and, striking against the left side of 
the chimney, fell dead into that flue on the right.”’ 

‘Cassidy, I had a great opinion of ia always, but I 
never felt so much respect for you as I do now.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


GREAT as was the surprise in Ballymore at the dis- 
covery of Corcoran’s money and O’Hoollaghan’s body, 
it paled before the news that Prendergast had left his 
home and given up trade. Of all men in the town, he 
was the one whose business was his life. From the day 
of his marriage he had the name of being the most con- 
fiding husband in the district. His wife had shared all 
his confidences, and had been to him a helpmate in the 
fullest sense of the word. : 

The relations between him and her as between man 
and wife were regarded as ideal. The whole story of 
the disagreement between them was not known, but it 
was understood that, owing to some sinister design of 
Prendergast’s on the young people, his wife had turned 
upon him—had gone to Cascade Cottage and informed 
Butler of the plot. 

It became known that it had been Prendergast’s in- 
tention to get the young couple married with a view to 
the destruction of Mary Butler’s happiness. All were 
aware that Prendergast bore Butler no good-will, but so 
hideous a form of vengeance was inconceivable to the 
simple folk of Ballymore. 

f confirmation of the story that Prendergast had 
left his home were needed, it was afforded by the fact 
that he had taken a bedroom in William Street. If 
further confirmation were needed, it was to be found 
in the fact that Mrs. Prendergast had left her home— 
had sought asylum with an old maiden friend, Miss 
Moriarty-—-had not taken even her jewelry with her, 
and was said to have quitted the great Dublin Street 
house with no more than she brought into her hus- 
band’s home when she was married. Then, to put 
matters beyond all doubt, Flynn announced that all 
Prendergast’s businesses were for sale, and Flynn’s 
managing clerk was in charge of the Dublin Street 


shop. 

te was not until late in the day that Cassidy’s theory 
became public property. Through the whole town 
there was a feeling of relief, for although McDonnell 
had never mixed much with the people he was esteemed 
and respected. 

Later still, when it got about, from what source no 
one ever could tell, that O’Gorman had tried to murder 
McDonnell, indignation against that man reached such 
a point that some of the gravest and most sedate men 
spoke of lynching him. 

‘‘Begor,”’ said Martin Power, ‘‘on’y they’d say I was 
makin’ a job for mese’f, I’d smash his —— head. 
Wasn't it bad enough for the young man to be sus- 
pected of robbin’ the ould lord wudout bein’ potted be 
that outscourings of a ruffian, Sam O’Gorman?”’ 

“Be the powers,”’ said Tim Ryan, ‘‘there isn’t a man 
in the town who'd tind any fault wud yeh if yeh 
dhruve a hearse over him by accidint.”’ 

“Well, unfortunately it isn’t ivery day I have the 
chance of dhrivin’ a hearse; and bad as he is, maybe 
he doesn’t deserve that fate, for as yeh know the sayin’, 
it’s very unlooky to be dhruve over by a hearse.”’ 

4 the same,”’ said Ryan, ‘it would be on’y the 
_ of him, and anny man that would kill him would 

ve a reward ayther ere or hereafther.”’ 

“Well, I don’t say that it wouldn’t be a consolation 
to murdher him, Tim Ryan; but I’m a marri’d man, 
and yeh’re on’y a misfortunate bachelor, an’ far be it 
from me to take the job out of yer hands. An’ be the 


oer, if yeh want to do it, there he is!” 
"Gorman was passing the livery stable at the other 
side of the street. 
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“‘An’ no mistake, there he is. But on prenciple, 
Martin, I have me doubts as to whether it is a dacent 
man’s work to find bread for the hangman, an’ I’)! lave 
it to yerse’f if it wouldn’t be a holy open shame fora 
dacent chap like me to go to glory out of regard of that 
ruffianly baste.” 

‘Well,’ said Power, ‘‘the opinion of this town ought 
to be expressed in some way, an’ if nayther you nor me 
is goin’ to kill him outright, I’]l heave a brick at him.”’ 

“Take care of yerse’f, Martin Power. Maybe there’s 
a dhrap of lead about him.”’ 

“T’ll chance that, annyway,” said Power to Ryan. 
Then, crying at the top of his voice, ‘“Yeh murdherin’ 
Austhralian ruffian, what business have yeh in this 
dacent town? Clear out of it, or we'll let yeh know 
why,”’ he hurled a brick at the passing man. 

it missed his head. O’Gorman turned round. 

“It well becomes you to call me a murderous ruffian, 
You missed my skull by an inch.” 

“That’s the unlookiest inch between this and Kam- 
schatka. There isn’t a jury in the counthry would brin 
it in annything but justifiable homicide if I smahthere 
yer brains on the road. Maybe yeh would like to go up 
to my friend Cassidy an’ tell him what I done?’ 

“Oh, begor, *tisn’t what yeh done, but what yeh 
missed doin’, that would come again’ yeh wud Cas- 
sidy,’’ said Ryan. 

““*Tisn’t clear to me but the daycent head would 
give me arifle if I towld him that I was dyin’ for a look 
o’ yeh ‘long the barrel. Annyway, in default of betther, 
yeh can take that!” 

Taking upa stone that was used for scotching the 
wheels, he flung it with all his might at O'Gorman. 

The young man sprang out of the way of the missile, 
instinctively dropped his hand into his hip pocket and 
finding no revolver there, started at a run. 

‘Keep that up till yeh’re clear of the town, for if 
McDonnell is such a fool as not to give yeh into custody, 
there’s plenty in the town that would save a hangman’s 
wages on yeh.”’ 

Jhether O’Gorman accepted the two missiles as hints 
it is not known, but at all events he left Ballymore that 
evening, not even going to the Kilkenny Hotel for his 
luggage. 

A week later William Butler received the following 
letter from him: 


“My DEAR BILLY—Of course you will understand 
that I give you this address in confidence. I don’t 
know whether McDonnell has stirred in the matter of 
a week ago. If any one is curious about my health, 
you can tell them I have gone to Lisdoovarna. 

“T didn’t leave Ballymore in the best of humors, and 
it seems to me the town had no particular affection for 
me. I am sorry for what I did in the Pass; if I was 
sober it wouldn’t have happened. 

“‘And now I want to tell you the misfortune that 
overtook me since I saw you. When I arrived here I 
was no better than I should have been. I fejl into the 
hands of card-sharpers. I didn’t see daylight for two 
or three days, and then I could see daylight through 
what money I had. There’s no document or agreement 
between you and me, and on account of the affair be- 
tween McDonnell and myself, I have no particular lik- 
ing for this country. If you could make off a hundred 
pounds and send it to me at once, you would do mea 
great service. I have money in the bank, but I must 
give notice, and I’m cleaned out and want to leave the 
country at once without telling my name. 

“I don’t think nature intended me for a married man. 
At all events, I don’t think any girl had much of a loss 
in me. But that’s a matter of opinion. 

“Give 4 love to Ellen and Mary, and if you haven’t 
spoken to Ellen or the girl about my ‘intentions,’ maybe 
it is an item of history thaf needn’t be revealed. 

, “Yours, Sam.”’ 


In the meantime the inquest on O’Hoollaghan had 
been held, and although there was no direct evidence 
of how he came by his death, the jury accepted the 
theory of Cassidy, which was completely in accord with 
the Fool’s known honesty. 

The proof at the inquest that the pocketbook of Cor- 
coran had upon it the mark of a dead thumb and fingers 
afforded such evidence as was required to clear McDon- 
nell of any suspicion which might have been hanging 
over him. 

When it came down to the foundation of affairs, no 
one believed that McDonnell had laid illegal hands on 
the money, but all Ballymore was pleased to find that 
the young man had been delivered from the impending 
suspicion. 

hree days after the inquest Dwyer called on the 
teller, and, smirking and smiling, said, ‘‘I think your 
holidays are over now.”’ 

‘‘Ah, then they were compulsory holidays?’’ 

‘‘Well, a bank is a very sensitive thing.”’ 

“So it is, and so isa man. However, I can’t blame 
you, Mr. Dwyer; appearances were very bad against 
me. How soon do you want me back?” 

“My dear sir, the office has been a desert since you 
left. y we hope to see you to-morrow?”’ 

It took three years for Butler to be reconciled to the 
marriage of his daughter with McDonnell, who then en- 
abled the farmer to his debt to O’Gorman, at that 
time gold-digging in Galorato. 

A year after his leaving his fine house in Dublin 
Street, Cornelius Prendergast succumbed to a stroke of 
apoplexy. All his money, except an annuity of forty 

unds a year for his wife, he willed to charities in 

ublin, far away from the town in which he had labori- 
ously, and not too scrupulously, put his fortune together. 
— friends of Mrs. Prendergast urged her to try to 
break the will, but she would listen to no such sugges- 
tion. Two years after her husband’s death, she, being 
then close to- seventy years of age, borrowed a little 
money and opened a small confectioner’s shop, back as 
an old widow to a poorer form of the business from 
which she had gone as a bride more than forty years 

‘ore. : 


THE END. 





(with effusion)—‘‘Halloa, Whiffie, is that you? 
were drowned.”’ 

(with )- ‘No, it was my brother.” 
Biggs (thoughtlessly )}—‘‘What a pity!’ 
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PEARL FARMING. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY CAN PROVE SUCCESSFUL IN THIS 
COUNTRY—THE GULF OF MEXICO AND THE GULF OF 
CALIFORNIA GOOD PEARL-PRODUCING GROUNDS, 


/ 


It has been supposed for many years that pearls were 
the natural products of conditions that could not be suc- 
cessfully duplicated by man, but while chemists and 
men of science have been vainly striving to make arti- 
ficial pearls that would equal in beauty and luster the 
natural ones a few enterprising owners of pearl fisher- 
ies have been disproving past theories by raising the 
products as easily as a farmer would grow his corn or 
wheat. Pearl farms are in successful operation to-day 
in the Torres Straits, in the north of Queensland, in the 
Gulf of California, and in the Gulf of Mexico. On each 
of these farms in varying degrees the fine pearls of com- 
merce are raised and shipped annually to the great 
markets of the world. From the experience of these 
farmers it has been demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that pearls and pearl-shells Can be raised just as easily 
as a fisherman can raise his oysters, provided, of course, 
the proper conditions can be cheainen. 

the world has heretofore looked to the great natural 
pearl fisheries of Ceylon for its supply of pearls, and 
also to the natural beds in the Persian Gulf, and at 
Panama in the West Indies. But the fear of exhausting 
these beds has induced enterprising capitalists to attempt 
pearl farming, and the result is that a fair percentage of 
the supply comes from artificially supplied beds, The 
pearl farm in the Gulf of California is the largest on the 
American continent, but is closely followed by the one 
in the Gulf of Mexico. This latter fishery is not within 
the waters of the United States, but it is considered 
within the province of sound judgment to establish a 
farm off the Florida coast that could be operated and 
controlled by Americans, Similar conditions exist 
along the Florida Keys as one finds on the pear! farms, 
and experiments have demonstrated that the pearl-shells 
thrive in these waters as well as they do off Panama or 
Ceylon. 

The best pearl-shells for starting a farm are obtained 
for out at sea, and when these are used to stock the farms 
they give gratifying results. James Clark, of Queens- 
land, Australia, is the king of pearl fishers, and he 
started, and owns, the first pearl farm in the world, 
comprising an area ten miles long and five broad in the 
Torres Straits. Not many years ago he experimented 
in pearl farming in a small way until he found that his 
efforts were to be crowned with success, and then he 
extended his farm so that to-day he employs one thou- 
sand five hundred men and two hundred and fifty ves- 
sels. He raises on this extensive farm both pearls and 
pearl-shells, which are shipped direct to London, Hun- 
dreds of tons of the latter are used in the manufactures 
every year. The pearls taken from the farm vary in 
value from one-quarter to three-quarters of a million 
dollars each year. The artificial beds extend along the 
shore where the water is shallow, and the divers have 
less trouble and risk in obtaining them. The pearl-shells 
planted in very deep water do not attain the size of those 
raised in comparatively shallow and warm water. Like 
the common oysters, the shells require water that is 
neither too deep nor too shallow. In one éase they are 
injured by the heat, and in the other their growth is re- 
tarded by the chill of the water. 

Although at first sight the establishment of several 
large pearl farms might seem to threaten the profits of 
the business, a little study of the situation will con- 
vince one that the world will not be overstocked with 
pearls for many generations to come. The demand tor 
good pearls has long exceeded the supply. This is so 
clearly manifest that thousands of artificial ones are an- 
nually made in Paris. Some of these imitation pearls 
are excellent so far as appearances go, and they are used 
for nianufacturing handsome nectlianes and other dec- 
orative ornaments. Most of them are made of thin 
globules of glass, coated internally with a composition 
of a fine pearly luster. The Chinese have made artifi- 
cial pearls for many centuries, and there are numerous 
stories of the early English merchants being deceived 
into buying large quantities of these, taking them to be 
genuine .articles, and discovering their mistake only 
when the pearls were submitted to experts in their own 
country. It was a case of being taken in at your own 
game. for the English buyers thought that the wily 
Chinamen did not realize the value of their products. 

It has been well known for many years that fair 
pearls could be obtained by placing foreign bodies with- 
in the mantle lobes of common molluses, and this was 
probably the first attempt to ‘‘farm’’ for pearls. The 
fresh-water mussel was used by the Chinese for this pur- 
0se. Little leaden images of Buddha were placed 
inside of the shells, and when they were coated with tae 
pearly substance they were held as objects of venera- 
tion, The pure pearl oyster and the pearl mussel pro- 
duce the finest pearls when a grain of sand is introduced, 
and Linnzus, the great naturalist, suggested to the 
Swedish Government that a great industry might be ~ 
built up by boring holes through the shells of the pearl 
mussels, that abound off that coast, and introducing a 
few grains of sand into the shell. 

The shell of the pearl oyster is almost as valuable as 
the common pearls, for it produces the beautifui mother- 
of-pearl of commerce that is employed in the manufaet- 
ure of jewelry, book covers, paper Eaiven, and dozens of 
other objects. These pear] shells, originally collected in 
the warm tropical oceans, produce the best pearls, and 
at the same time their own growth on the farms add 
immensely to the profits of the industry. These shells 
have been found a number of times off the Florida 
coast, where they have either been washed up from the 
sea, or they have grown there naturally. Chere are 
two distinct shells that produce the mother-of-pearl, 
the pearly oyster (meleagrina radiata) and the pinta- 
dine (meleagrinda margirititera),the former being found 
most commonly-in the Indies, the Red Sea, the China 
Sea, the sea of the Antilles, and in the waters north of 
Australia, and the latter in the Gulf of Mexico, and - 
also in the Indies, Red Sea, and off the China coass. 
pintadine produces a larger shell, often measuring twelve 
inches across, and weighing more than twenty pounds. — 

The pear! fisheries of Ceylon are the largest and mos¢ 


profitable in the world, and the shells and pearls multi- a 
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ply so rapidly there that the government does not feel 
the need of farming them by artificial methods. The 
warm waters in which the pearls are found varies from 
nine to thirteen fathoms in depth, and divers go down 
to the bottom to pick the pearl shells from the first of 
February to the first of April, the best season for gath- 
ering them. The fisheries are under the control of the 
government, but they are often let out to contractors, 
who fish for them after paying so much for the privi- 
lege. The divers engaged in the work are chiefly Tamils 
and Moors, as hardy aset of men as ever manned a boat. 
They got out to the pearl beds at daybreak in boats large 
enough to accommodate twenty men. One speculator 
probably has twenty boats on the scene, and the super- 
intendent of the fleet gives the word to begin by dis- 
charging a gun from one of the vessels. Five divers 
from each boat go down at the same time, and when 
they have become exhausted with their labors another 
gang of five goes down. 

The diver is provided with a sinking weight or stone 
from thirty to forty pounds in weight, and a small basket 
in which the shells are to be placed. A signal cord is 
attached to his waist, and thus provided he plunges into 
the water, grasping his nostrils with his left hand as he 
descends. Each diver stays from thirty to sixty sec- 
onds under water, gathering up the oysters in his net- 
work basket. Every diver carries a sharp knife at his 
belt to protect himself from the numerous sharks that 
infest the waters around Ceylon. The sharks are the 
most voracious of their species, and they frequently 
seize unsuspecting divers while engaged in their work. 
An expert diver however, is constantly on the lookout, 
and when the shark turns over to seize him he is ready 
to plunge the knife into his throat or belly. Then pull- 
ing the signal cord he jumps up out of the reach of the 
wounded monster. 

The pearl oysters are gathered in heaps in the boats 
and then carried to the shore, where they are spread 
out to die and putrefy. There is always danger of in- 
juring fine pearls by forcing the oysters open with the 
knife, Then they are washed in sea water, and every 
part of the shells examined for pearls. Some of the 
yrecious stones drop out when the shells are PN 
but others are firmly imbedded into the shell, and it re- 
quires considerable prying todislodge them. The nacre 
or mother-of-pearl layer of the shells is next separated 
from the rough outside coating. The finest nacre is the 
“silver-lipped,’’ and next to this the ‘bastard white” 
and the ‘‘bastard black."’ The pearls vary according to 
their size and quality. The finest pearls are called 
“virgin pearls’? or ‘‘paragons,’’ and the few that will 
not pass through the sieves on account of their great 
size are called ‘‘mill pearls.’’ The seed pearls are the 











“O Perseus, why should | hide from Thee my Joy?” 
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nay small ones, and they are usually sold by weight, 
and not by the single specimen. 

Some magnificent pearls have been found on the 
natural beds in the past, and their value is almostzas 
great as that of diamonds. The famous pear] of history 
which Cleopatra swallowed was said to be worth over 
$400,000, and the one Julius Caesar presented to the 
mother of M. Brutus was worth about a quarter of 
a million. Philip Il. of Spain obtained a pearl from the 
Panama fisheries valued at $20,000, while the Pilgrim 
Pearl of Moscow, weighing twenty-four carats, would 
bring more than any single specimen mentioned in an- 
cient history. The largest pearl in the world to-day is 
in the Beresford Hope collection, and it is pear-shaped, 
two inches deep, and four and a half inches in circum- 
ference, weighing three ounces. 

CapTaIN TAYLOR, late president of our Naval War 
College, has made a report to the Secretary of the Navy 
on the possibilities of State and local work as coast 
defense in the event of war, and his conclusions are in 
keeping with what was said on the subject some months 
ago in COLLIER’S WEEKLY. The government cannot 
fortify our scores of minor ports and harbors in the 
next twenty years, unless appropriations exceed those 
of any European war power, nor can it supply a war 
vessel—not even of the old monitor type—for each port 
and harbor. It can, however, supply artillery large 
enough for use at such places, and naval militia could 
easily be so trained as to make a stout defense of any 
port attacked by a single vessel. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the naval militia thus far restricts itself almost 
entirely to cities which the government is already forti- 
fying, whereas for practical purposes it should be organ- 
ized and trained in all the towns along the coast. There 
were po “Naval Reserve’’ organizations during the 
Revolutionary War, yet many coastwise attacks by the 
enemy were repelled by the natives with such artillery 
and small arms as they could procure; even log cannons 
loaded with small stones and scrap-iron did good service 
against landing-parties fas they would do now. Disin- 
clination is the only reason why every yacht club on the 
coast has not a field-piece, artillery drills ashore, and 
a practice-boat with at least one gun on it, bearing in 
mind that a defending party, however weak and poorly 
armed, always has the advantage of the enemy in know- 
ing ‘‘where it is at.” Anything is preferable, at an 
exposed minor point, to dependence upon government 
troops at a time when all commanders are calling for 
more than they can get. 

THE person who is afflicted with kleptomania always 
feels that he ought to take something for it. 
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THE LOVERS OF THE WORLD. 


In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper pene New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of the 
three volumes, balance at rate of 50 cents 
per month. 


This is a chronicle of the sensational dramas, en- 
chanting romances, tragical histories, pathetic trials, 
fierce passions and pure hearts of all those who have 
lived and loved, from the earliest times to the present 
day, with faithful descriptions of the virtues and 
charms which inspired them and the joys and disasters 
which they ca The work is superbly and profusely 
illustrated. It is edited by Edgar Saltus, author of 
“When Dreams Come True,” etc., etc. It is in three 
charming octavo volumes, containing numerous Page 
Illwstrations, printed from New Plates on Extra Super- 
calendered og bound in Exquisite Style with origi- 
nal Side and Back stamps, and constituting the most 


attractive set of table-books we have ever published as 
— The first volume portrays the Loves and 

vers of Mythical Days. In the second volume there 
are two divisions, one of which is devoted to the heroes 
and heroines of Chivalry and Romance, and the other 
to those of History. Beginning with the story of that 





sweet young girl who, when her lover Leander_was 
drowned, drowned herself at his side, it passes on to the 
famous tale of Guinevere and Launcelot, and thence 
through the Arthurian cycle upward to Heloise, and on 
through all the tears of Italy, though all the splendid 
treacheries of France, until the third volume is reached, 
5 which are described the Loves and Lovers of Modern 
imes. 

These fine volumes, ‘“The Lovers of the World,” cover 
the ground in so far as history, poetry, romance and 
legend have combined to give the subject completeness. 
Shakespeare and the Sacred Text, Homer and Modern 
History, Medieval Minnesingers and Wagner the Im- 
mortai—classic and imperishable memorials, all, of the 
unchangeable essence of human strengths and natural 
limitations—are contritutors to the matchless sympo- 
sium and reciprocal strivings of the human heart, o: 
which these volumes give authentic record. The fact 
that such a work as this is now made one of the Regular 
Premiums of a CoLLIER’s WEEKLY regular annual sub- 
scription of $6.50 is due to the fact that “Lovers of the 
World” is not a specialty among books, but is of such 
general interest to humanity at large that subscribers 
cannot possibly consider the subject foreign to their 
tastes and — sympathies. The terms, $1.00 
down and 50 cents a month,.will apply in this case also. 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY and ‘‘Lovers of World,” $5.00— 
payable $1.00 when volumes are delivered and 50 cents 
a month for eight months afterward. The same, with 
Fortnightly Library, $6.50—payable $1.00 down and 50 
cents a month for the next eleven months. All novels 
of the re F tmefln job on cannot be obtained in 
any other Library, are by the greatest living authors. 






SELECTED WORKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper from New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


VoLuME OnE— 


Soldiers ‘Three. 

In Black and White. 

The Story of the Gadsbys. 
The Phantom ’Rickshaw. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 


VoLumMeE Two— 


The Light That Failed. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 


VoLuME THREE— 


Mine Own People. 

The Courting of Dinah Shadd. 
American Notes. 

Under the Deodars, and other Tales. 
Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and other Verses. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of 
the three volumes, balance at rate of 50 
cents per month. 


According to a high literary authority, there are, 
in the literary product of the present day, ‘‘a thou- 
sand volumes to one book, a thousand echoes to one 
voice.”’ Of the crowd of novels which annually issue 
from the press scarcely one in a hundred carries the 
reader out of the beaten track. Mr. Kipling’s stories 
are books, and not merely volumes. When he speaks 
his words find utterance in a voice and. not an echo. 
He snatches his readers out of themselves and whirls 
them into a world which is new yet manifestly real. 
Fresh, strong, rapid and vividly picturesque, his work 
appeals with forcible directness to a weary novel-read- 
ing public, whose vacant hours have long been pla- 
carded with the notice, ‘‘All rubbish may be shot here.”’ 
Kipling has succeeded in striking the happy mean 
between idealism and romance and a too bald realism. 
He is a born story-teller. But he draws his tales from 
the life. He offers us fresh faces, which yet are real 
human flesh and blood, and he gives us incidents that 
are facts to be encountered in London streets as well as 
in Indian jungles. 

His bold, dashing sketches of real nature, with their 
masses of color concentrated on exactly the right spot, 
enable him to make objects picturesque which more 
finished work would reveal in their true ungainliness 
and squalor. If labor has been bestowed upon the art, 
it is successfully concealed. The apparent ease with 
which the effects are produced reacts upon the reader. 
And with the eye of the born artist he also possesses 
his reticence. Concentrating himself upon the one 
point which he wishes to bring out, he suffers nothing 
to distract his attention from it. His scenes are painted 
in the minimum of space, and with the maximum of 
vividness. The picture is given as it were in a flash of 
lightning, and he who travels by express train may read 
it ata glance. The gift of telling a short story, which 
is complete in itself and does not appear to be a frag- 
ment of a larger whole, is a rare one, and Mr. Kipling 
possesses it to a very remarkable degree of perfection. 

Mr. Kipling, therefore, is fortunate both in his mat- 
ter and in his manner: in his matter because it is new, 
yet real, and deals with incident in a narrative form; 
in his manner because it is rapid, direct, concentrated, 
and fitted for an age in which all who wish to read wish 
also torun. In both respects he has exactly hit a real 
literary want. 

Mr. Kipling’s war pictures are marvelously pictur- 
esque, vivid, and dramatic. Here again his creative gift 
of intuitive sympathy is admirably employed. His battle 
scenes have all the brutality, movement, confusion, and 
ferocity of reality. The same overpowering sense of 
literal truth is produced, which is created by the single 
figures of Mulvaney and his companions. Where color 
is needed, he is not afraid to use it. His strong rapid 
strokes are the well-placed effective touches of a master 
who omits every redundant detail. He exhibits with 
_most graphic power the confused mass of men who 
are not maneuvering with civilized foes according to 
the rules of war, but are fighting for their lives against 
maddened savages, whether Afghans or Arabs; or paints 
with unrivaled force the panic of a raw regiment of 
boys attacked by the desperate Ghazis. 

The works of Rudyard Kipling are now for the first 
time offered to the American reading public on terms so 
liberal as to make the prices charged elsewhere seem 
quite extortionate. The three volumes described above 
form now one of the regular Premiums that go with 
CoLiizr’s WEEKLY. With the Fortnightly Library, 


the subscription is $6.50. Without the Library, $5.00. 
In both cases $1.00 is payable when the Three Volumes 
are delivered; the balance at the rate of fifty centsa 
month. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


As a result of recent astronomical observations, Pro- 
fessor Lowell confirms a theory which we have long 
entertained, that Mars is inhabited. The famous canals, 
he says, form a system of irrigation of such ingenuity 
that it is impossible to attribute them to natural forces. 
He notes, in addition, that at each junction of these 
canals there are tracts of considerable area which may 
be assumed to be centers of population. With time and 
the development of the telescope it is not extravagant 
to prophesy that we shall be able to behold the Mar- 
tians, to view their cities and to promenade the eye 
along their streets. Meanwhile, Professor Graham Bell 
says that we shall be abie to converse with them. to ex- 
change compliments and ideas. This gentleman pro- 
= to telephone along the rays of a shaft of light. 

owever fanciful the suggestion may appear, it is ser- 
viceable to remember that there is nothing which may 
not be. Light, which can carry sound for a mile, can 
carry it for two miles, for a million, to the ends of 
space, if ends there are. The difficulty has been to dis- 
cover proper medium. That medium it is reported 
Professor Bell has found. It is selenium, a metal which 
under given conditions possesses electrical qualities 
adaptable to this purpose. There remains now but an 
apparatus to be constructed and the era of interstellar 
communication begins. 


May we all be here to welcome it. It is one of the 
disadvantages of death that it may come and carry us 
off,before that era is reached. But to those among the 
quick what bewilderments there are in store. Mars is 
many a kalpa our senior. In knowledge, in art, in 
manners, and modes she presumably wil] be in a posi- 
tion to supply us with points so abundant that in no 
time at all local civilization will be thereby projected 
ages ahead. It may be assumed that there are forces 
which she has mastered and domesticated of which we 
know nothing, senses which she has cultivated and of 
which we are unaware, problems which she has solved 
that to us are mysteries, that she has refinements and 
ideals unimagined here. Then, too, there will be not only 
the pleasure and the surprise but the profit of discussing 
theology with the prelates who are there, of learning 
f'om their pundits the history of time, of receiving 
from their erudites the charts of space, and of flirting 
through the telescope with their pretty little girls. 
And who knows, but that perhaps in putting two heads, 
or rather two planets, together, interstellar communica- 
tion will result in interstellar trips, that we will visit 
Mars, that the Martians will visit us, that there will be 
elopements, marriages, but no divorces, and that the 
nobility from over there will put forever out of joint 
the noses of English lords and Jtalian refugees? 


The Chinese Minister has expressed his amiable and 
Oriental astonishment at the ante-nuptial love-making 
occurring and recurring here. In his own Cathay love- 
making, he states, is practiced after marriage, not be- 
fore. But this gentleman is a diplomat and trained in 
consequence to the inexact. The amount of love-mak- 
ing which follows a Chinese marriage would enjoy a 
large and ample playground on the head of apin. A 
girl becomes part and parcel of her husband’s accesso- 
ries, and there is the beginning and the end of it. In 
our more enlightened,country she is transformed into an 
oljet de luxe. Which system is the better is a problem 
that only individual taste and sociology may decide. 
Both have their advantages, but neither can be regarded 
as the ideal. The ideal marriage, however, barring, of 
course, that of a blind man and a deaf mute, israre. It 
is the ante-nuptial condition which is charmful. That 
the post-nuptial state should be occasionally different is 
but natural. It is easier to be lover than it is to bea 
husband—or even a wife—for the same reason that it is 
more difficult to be witty all the time than only now 
and then. Besides, affections are like slippers, they will 
wear out. It is because of this that the Chinese elimi- 
nate them entirely, while we make the most of them 
whenever we can. Different lands, different customs. 

New York is going to be a great place. Millions 
have recently been appropriated for its improvement 
and millions more will follow. We are to have a splen- 
did library where that miserable reservoir is, asphalt in- 
stead of cobbles, new prisons. new courts, larger drives, 
fresher parks. The city is to be ornate, and more, it is 
to be magnificent. It won’t ever equal Paris; it lacks 
theart. It won’t ever equal London; it lacks the space. 
But after them, it will be the most habitable city in the 
world. In respect to climate it exceeds London and 
Paris too. In respect to comfort, it is greatly their 
inferior. In respect to prices, there is, barring house- 
rent, pretty much of a muchness all around. A fort- 
night ago the Pennsylvania Railway instituted a cab 
system which other companies will have to follow and 
which will enable one to get about town almost as inex- 
pensively as. you can in London and more economically 
even than is possible in Paris. That is a sign of the 
times. Another is the extraordinary urbanity of the 
police. Undér Williams they were absolute brutes, an 
organized terror which we had inflicted on ourselves. 
That has ceased. Pretty soon they will be tipping their 
hats, and they should. For they are servants and not, 
as they used to think, masters. When the uniform if 
depthless civility of politer lands spreads from them to 
the other officials, municipal and otherwise, and when 
to the improvement in manners there be added the im- 
provements in buildings and streets, New York won't be 
a realized Utopia, not by a long shot, but it will be a 
pretty good sort of a place. 

Apropos to which the changes of which the present 
generation has been a witness are curious. When I was 
a lad—and that period seems to me now but the year 
before last—there was not an apartment-house in town. 
In point of German population New York is now the 
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third Teuton city in the world. At that time wanderers 
from the Fatherland were about as frequent as Syrians 
are to-day. Nor were there then in the comic papers any 
gibes at the Jews and that for the reason that there were 
no comic papers and very few Jews. In those days the 
Bowery was really a curiosity, and it was thought very 
bad form to be seen on Sixth Avenue. There were 
stages that went from Union Square to the Battery, 
and there was another line that ascended into the su- 
burbia of Forty-third Street. Socially, New York-was 
one large family. On New Year’s Day you took a hack 
and called on your relatives. You began quite early 
and the more calls you made the more important you 
were. The ladies received in low-neck and invited you 
to partake of boned turkey. That was the epoch of 
Etiquette and it was Etiquette to accept. But you only 
took a nibble and then away in your hack to another 
relative where you nibbled again. Then as New Years 
succeeded each other, instead of boned turkey, a basket 
was hung on the front-door bell and into it you placed 
acard. Presently even the baskets disappeared. Old 
New York was disappearing, Greater New York was 
coming in its place. 





Though Greece has been taught a lesson it were 
optimistic to fancy that she will profit by it. For the 
commotion she caused she began by blaming the Turks. 
When the commotion continued she blained the Powers. 
When she was thrashed she blamed her leaders. Her 
old wisdom has gone. Epictetus, a child of hers, noted 
centuries ago that it is the act of uneducated men to 
blame others for their own bad condition, that it is the 
act of those whose instruction has begun to lay the 
blame on themselves, but that those whose instruction 
is complete blame neither others or themselves. All 
of which, of course, is philosophy, and philosophy, a 
wise man once stated, is an admirable remedy against 
the ills of the past, admirable, too, against the ills of 


the future, but against the misfortunes of the present it . 


is of noavail. Even otherwise, the practice of philoso- 
phy presupposes an ingrained indifference and that 
Greece lacks. She has been guided by public opinion, 
and in certain crises public opinion is little else than the 
stupidity of one multiplied by the stupidity of all. In 
connection with which it is curious to note that it was 
public opinion which took Italy into Abyssinia, a fact 
which in view of the humiliation of Hellas is doubly 
significant. This is the second time in a twelvemonth 
that civilization has been thrashed by the semi-civilized. 


D’Annunzio—author of ‘‘The Triumph of Death” 
and of several other tales even more cloistral and eccle- 
siastic—after being honored in this country by the at- 
tentions of that eminent and erudite Assyriologist, 
Anthony Comstock, has been receiving the homage of 
housebreakers in his own. It appears that recently in 
his country villa he surprised-burglars at work. He 
did not draw a gun, or even a stiletto, he made no fuss, 
no noise, he sounded no alarm. He approached them 
quite casually and declared himself. “Behold me, I am 
D’Annunzio.”” Thereat, undone, the ringleader stam- 
mered in anticipatory admiration, *‘Not the D’Annun- 
zio, not the author of ‘Etcetera. Etcetera’? ‘‘The 
same,’’ that author answered. Whereupon Fra Diavolo 
expressed his duty, his respects, his apologies, and, 
beckoning his henchmen, withdrew. Such, at least, is 
D’Annunzio’s account. It sounds like fiction, and I 
hope it is. The art of advertising, which is believed to 
have reached its gp in this country, is one that our 
novelists regrettably neglect. They should emulate 
this gentleman. They may lack his power of imagina- 
tion, they may lack his fertility of plot. But no mat- 
ter. Instead of wasting their time on magazines and 
chap-books, instead of discussing copyright laws which 
won’t ever benefit them very much, they, too, in de- 
fault of readers, should entertain burglars, for they 
will find them angels unawares. 





The president of the Macmillan Company has sent to 
the committee on tariff revision an open letter in which 
he declares that much injustice has hoon done to book- 
sellers—whom he describes as a ‘‘very worthy class’’— 
through the habit which libraries and educational in- 
stitutions have formed of importing books directly and 
wonders what can be done. I am glad to be in a posi- 
tion to instruct him. When an institution or even an 
individual happens to be in need of a book from the 
other side and in such need applies to one of that very 
worthy class it is great luck if the book is delivered in 
two months. Now when a book is ordered it is usually be- 
cause that book is wanted. To procure it from abroad 
three weeks is ample. But that very worthy class don’t 
think so. They put in the order when they get good 
and ready, their agent at the other end would regard it 
as indecent did he bestir himself in the least, and as 
often as not to save bother to himself he declares it to 
be out of print. As a consequence those who require 
books from Europe order them themselves. And quite 
right they are, too. If that very worthy class objects 
let them right their system. They have either to con- 
duct their business on business principles or remain in 
their stagnant statu quo. 


Apropos to which the increase of the publishers’ 
trade has long ‘since done its worst to discourage the 
collecting of books. It is only the sey young or the 
very rich who attempt anything of the kind, and so far 
as Iam able to observe they confine their purchases to 
good editions of French and English works. Not only 
collectors, but readers, have lost interest. lost their way 
too, in the mazes of cheap authorship. The multiplica- 
tion of new books, new magazines, new newspapers has 
been so great that it would require all one’s money. and, 
what is worse, all one’s time, to keep up with them. 
The publication of two ‘‘Reviews of Reviews’’ is signifi- 
cant, and the hour is quite favorable for the production 
of quarterlies which shall give summaries of the least 
valueless of the histories, romances, and scientific works 
that appear. There are published in this country five 
novels a day. Of these a hundred live three months; 
fifty, six months, and two reach the — old age of one 
year. The proportion of other works that are published 
and which live is not much greater. To such an extent 
even does mortality prevail among them that it is diffi- 
cult to thumb the annual catalogue of American Litera- 











ture without comparing it to a fat Hic jacet, a cemetery 
4 epitaphs of dead, decomposed, futile, and forgotten 
efforts. 


It is a pretty mean advantage to take of a saint to de- 
clare that he never existed, yet that is precisely what the 
Rev. Charles Plummer has done in regard to St. Patrick. 
According to him the Apostle of Ireland would never 
have been heard of had not a translator bungled a sen- 
tence in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History,” and from a 
patrician evolved a Patrick. But we have a Confession 
of his and a letter too, both in very bad Latin, no doubt, 
but singular!y genuine in ring. In the first he says, ‘I 
heard in my mind the voice of those who were near the 
wood of Fochlad. which is near the Western Sea, and 
thus they cried: ‘We pray thee to come and henceforth 
walk among us.’’’ In the second he reproaches a 
Welsh pirate named Caradoc for his ruffianly conduct 
to the Irish. The Rev. Mr. Plummer may find both in 
the Concilia, or if that is not handy he may read them 
in the Opuscula S. Patricii Adscripta, of which the 
edition princeps appeared in 1656. Then, too, in the 
‘Annals of Rome’’ is a note plainly attesting St. Pat- 
rick’s visit to Pope Celestine. Moreover, up to the 
Reformation his relics were preserved and exhibited. 
No, Mr. Plummer, it was just such another as you who 
took from us William Tell. It was a gentleman of , 
your height and build who tried to eliminate Shake- 
speare. We would not let him, and we won’t let you 
take St. Patrick. Nota bit of it. St. Patrick forever. 


Mr. Norman Hapgood in a letter. to ‘‘The Author,” 
an English periodical conducted by Sir Walter Besant, 
speaks of the absurd vogue which Huysmans is having 
here. If I were a writer as capable as is this gentleman 
I should endeavor to keep myself better informed. The 
vogue, absurd or otherwise, which Huysmans is having 
here I defy a microscopist to detect. He is one of those 
artists whom popularity will never annoy. To a hun- 
dred and one readers of fiction out of a hundred he is 
quite unknown. In France even, to use:an idiom of 
that land. on ne le goute pas. It is not his mission to 
please and he makes no attempt to do so. His chief 
preoccupation is the pursuit and capture of the exact 
word. There are any number of ways of expressing a 
given idea. but there is only one which properly dis- 
plays it. That way the artist always finds. It is the 
manifestation of his ability. As Gautier put if, whom- 
soever a thought, however complex, a vision, however 
apocalyptic, surprises without words to convey it, is not 
an artist, for to him the inexpressible does not exist. In 
Huysmans’ curious tales, tales which are complex, tales 
which are apocalyptic too, the words are not only there, 
but from whatever standpoint you may criticise them 
they never seem to run into a commonplace line. In 
addition he is pertinaciously brutal and upsettingly 
frank. It is not from qualities such as these that vogue 
ever has been or ever will be made. 

A correspondent asks which is the best French novel. 
The best selling French novel is, as was recently noted 
here, Dumas’ ‘‘Three Guardsmen.”’ But sales do not 
always indicate value. Then, too, much must depend 
on individual taste. Of the earlier school there are 
three or four of Balzac’s which in point of interest are 
unsurpassed. Then there is ‘‘Avatar,’’ which is the im- 
alpable put on paper, a dream in black and white. 
The reader assists at a metamorphosis more marvelous 
than any that Paracelsus devised, a forenoon that fades 
into a nightmare, the picture of a human soul fluttering 
as might a bird over the horrors of an abyss, And 
then, at once, the dewn. But that, too, belongs to the 
earlier school. Then there is re d’Aurevilly’s ‘‘Sto- 
ry without a Name,” a book brutal and exquisite, vio- 
lent and tender, bitter and sweet—a brew such as sor- 
cerers made in which were flowers and serpents, tiger’s 
blood and honey. But that also belongs to the earlier 
school. In contemporaneous fiction there are the works 
of Bourget, of Hermant, and of Hervieu. They repre- 
sent the quintessence of psychology, the school of to- 
day. How to-morrow may regard them is a matter 
to-morrow has in charge. Finally there is Flaubert’s 
“Salammbo,” an opera in prose, which belongs neither 
to the earlier school nor to the later, which is of no 
school but for all time. I think that is the best French 
novel, or, rather, the best novel in French. 





Another correspondent asks who is the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, a question which reminds me 
of one put to D’Alembert. ‘‘Who is happy?’’ Mdlle. de 
l’Espinasse asked him. ‘‘Some wretched creature,”’ he 
replied. Without attempting to equal his wit, I may 
answer that the most beautiful woman in the world is 
always the woman whom we never meet. However 
fair a face may be, contemplation will transform it into 
a realized ideal which in itself is but another term for 
an illusion ablated. On the other hand, the most per- 
fect woman is the woman whose beauty is imperfect 
but who knows how to make her imperfections adored. 
In the history of love the most famous attachments 
were inspired by women in whom my correspondent 
would assuredly have found defects, while the majority 
of women celebrated for their beauty have been unable 
to detain their lover’s hearts. The cause of all this is 
due to the fact that the enthrallment of physical beaut 
is transient and limited, while those attractions which 
proceed not from the flesh but from the spirit possess 
an enduring charm. A thinker has suggested that this 
is the moral of the ‘“‘Arabian Nights.’’ And a wise man 
has asserted that in the gospel of women this sentence 
should be inscribed: Blessed are the imperfect, for 
theirs is the kingdom of love. 

Professor Schroen, a Neapolitan crystallologist, has 
announced that diamonds possess the faculty of repro- 
duction, that they beget others, and that they have 
their loves, their wars, their hates. In commenting on 
the announcement Dr. Von Holst, a Chicago scientist, 
says that here is a truth which will revolutionize phi- 
losophy, form a new theory and strike right to the core 
of Roku, With every deference to Dr. Von Holst it 
will do nothing of the kind. Admitting the validity of 
Professor Schroen’s announcement, it is over five bun- 
dred years ago that Jehan de Mandeville stated as fol- 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
lows: ‘*The dymandes in Ynde . . . bringe forthe smale 
chyldren that multiplye and growe all the yeer.””. And 
in that very Ynde, of which he tells, thousands of years 
»revious, the belief was formed and expounded that life 
is everywhere, not only in the animate but in the inani- 
mate too. That is the pantheism which Bishop Sessums 
of Louisiana recently preached and for which he was 
arraigned as heretical. And heretical it may be, but it 
is scientific also. For modern seience is entirely agreed 
that everything, no matter what. is but a more or less 
diversified arrangement of the one primeval matter, or, 
as Pope put it: 
“All are but parts of one harmonious whole 
Whose body nature is and God the soul.”’ 


The story of a puff of wind, of a door opeaed sud- 
denly and generating a draft which destroyed property 
to the value of millions is not alone curious, it consti- 
tutes a tip-top example of cause and effect. Summarily 
it is as follows: Years ago there came to Medford, Mass., 
a French naturalist. Among his possessions were some 
eggs. One morning while he was examining them 
under a microscope a visitor entered. A window hap- 
ened to be open and the current of air which the latter 
emer with him blew the eggs through it. The nat- 
uralist related what had occurred. No one paid any 
attention. He stated that the eggs were those of the 
Gypsy Moth. No one cared. Presently the incident 
was forgot. Twenty years later the ravages of the 
moth were such as to call for action by the State. The 
worms had then spread through thirty townships. 
Trees were ruined, crops were assailed. In 18) the 
Legislature granted an appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars to stamp out the pest. The pest thrived on it so 
well that the entomologist of the State Board of Agri- 
culture estimated in his last report that to exterminate 
the moth it will require fifteen years’ time and fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars. If the estimate is correct it 
may be that some time in the twentieth century the 
mischief caused by a door opened suddenly three decen- 
niums ago will have ended. 


“The proper study of mankind is—woman,”’ said Mr. 
Hall Caine at a recent dinner, and then, in proposing a 
toast to the Ladies, declared that he did so immediately 
after one to the Queen on the ground that the reign 
which was about to be celebrated had been pre-emi- 
nently the reign of woman. All of which is very fine, 
very true, but | am quite certain that when he hedged 
a bit and defined woman as a good idea—spoiled, he 
got the usual applause which that ancient jest incites. 
Even the Ladies, as Mr. Caine calls them, enjoy it. It 
has in it just that flavor of masculine daring and im- 
pertinence which they like. Besides, when uttered in 
their presence they know it is not meant, and even were 
it, comprehension is equality, for they are aware that 
however caustic a man may be he can never say any- 
thing more malicious of them than they say of them- 
selves. Then, too, admitting. fer the civility of the 
thing, that they are precisely as Mr. Caine described 
is not their fault, it is the fault of men. A 
woman is to her husband just what her husband has 
made her, and in the circles in which Mr. Caine moves 
in England, and particularly in the circles in which he 
would move were he here, the husband does his most 
husbandly to spoil her in every way. 


them, it 


As athletics constitute the prime feature of collegiate 
education it is only natural that co-eds should go in for 


them too. At Cornell the girls have put croquet be- 
hind them and taken to rowing, at Evanston tennis 


has been superseded by golf, and on the far-away and 
delightfully named Olivet of Michigan the baseball 
microbe has battened. This is just as it should be. It 
has been remotely alleged that at these centers of learn- 
ing matches and races are decided in favor of the best- 
dressed teams. But what of that? In fact, why not? 
For that matter, all the better. Were I referee I would 
award the prize without fear or favor to the most 
modish every time. And if there did not happen to be 
a prize I should be delighted to contribute it. The 
spectacle of a pretty athlete is entrancing, but when 
she is got up to the nines she is not alone entrancing, 
she should victorious too. These efforts need en- 
couragement. The construing of Greek roots is all 
very well, so too is familiarity with the subterfuges of 
Differential Calculus; but it is not with these things 
that young women make their admirers wretched. 
They do it with bright eyes, bright cheeks, bright 
frocks, and the brighter they are the greater is the 
wretchedness produced. By all means let the best- 
dressed win. It will only incite the others to higher 
efforts in gowns, and then from Ithaca to San Francisco 
there will bloom congresses of graceful and gorgeous 
girls. 


be 


COME TO TEXAS. 


Tue * Lone Star ™ is waving—the flag of the free 
Then strike for Texas, if men you would be 
No idlers are wanted, the thrifty and wise, 
To wealth and high station can equally rise 


Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 

From alluvial soil to the rich table land 

Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 
in the season from winter to autumn's bright sky, 

A wick panorama of prairie is seen: 

Of grasses of all kinds perennially green. 


Here millions of cattle, sheep, horses and goats 

Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats 

No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 

To the man who exerts either finger or brain. 

Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 

She has thousands of acres—yes, millions—to sell, 

Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dweil. 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 

While security, all, in their title can feel. 

Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 

"Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away: 

A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 


For a handsomely illustrated book fully describing this wonder- 
ful country address Gaston Meslier, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


XLII. 


Mr. EpmMuND GossE has recently stated, in one of 
Harper’s publications, that ‘‘the short story has certain 
limitations of length and character, which distinguish 
it from a novel or a play or a lecture, and in discussing 
the merits of an example of this species of literature we 
unconsciously hold before our minds a norm or ideal of 
what a short story should be. If we speak of it as 
highly successful, we think of it as a close copy in form 
of a typical short story which should be universally 
acknowledged as the best in every technical respect.’ 

Well, Mr. Gosse has spoken, and with an oracular 
vagueness, At the same time he has shown respect, 
like many of his contemporaries, for a form of litera- 
ture which has only of late become noteworthy. I 
remember a time when Mr. J. T. Trowbridge was con- 
sidered to have written three or four of the best short 
stories in all American literature. And very good short 
stories they were. too—succinct, ingenious, replete with 
a certain kind of accurate narrative power. They were 
never—nor has any of Mr. Trowbridge’s fiction been— 
at all equal to his best work in verse. He has done 
some very lovely and brilliant things in verse, yet for 
some reason it now seems the fashion to ignore and for- 
get every strong and thrilling lyric that he has ever 
signed. Like Mr. Aldrich, his contemporary, he has 
always appeared to forget that he was a poet the instant 
he began to write in prose. Yet much of his poetry is 
notable, exceptional. Twenty years ago he came into 
Longfellow’s library while I chanced to be seated there, 
and I have never seen a figure so completely rustic, in 
the keenest New England sense. Gaunt, angular, un- 
gainly, it seemed to have come from the most austere 
surroundings. Yet in Mr. Trowbridge’s smile dwelt 
warm lusters of geniality, and after he had left us I 
recall that Longfellow spoke with great praise of his 
sweet character and gentle attributes. He must be past 
seventy, now; no “‘interviews’’ with him ever reach us 
through the newspapers; an oblivion, totally unde- 
served, appears to have fallen upon him. And yet he 
has written some of the sweetest and strongest poems 
in all American letters, and when he dies a hundred of 
the young reviewers throughout our Jand will ‘look 
him up” and give him plaudits which will breathe 
amusingly of their yesterday ignorance that he ever 
existed at all. Of old he wrote incessantly for ‘‘The 
Atlantic Monthly,’ both in prose and verse. As I have 
said, his verse was far better than his prose, though the 
latter not seldom enshrined tales which we.e the ad- 
miration of their old-time readers, 

But the short story was not then held in such high 
esteem. Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward (then simply 
“Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’’) won her first laurels in this 
species of composition. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
(then, too, unmarried) kept at an almost equal pace with 
her. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis electrified a whole 
reading public by her somber yet strenuous ‘Life in the 
Iron Mills.*” These, and many other writers of both 
sexes, filled our current magazines with their brief tales. 
ranging from five to eight thousand words apiece. But 
nobody ever seemed to care very much about their ex- 
cellence, which was often conspicuously fine. The 
short story, in other words, held its proper literary 
place. People did not then presume to compare it, as 
they do now, with an etching in pictorial art. It bears 
no real resemblance to an etching, nor at its best can it 
ever do so. An etching, properly exploited, is capable 
of immense portraiture. ‘‘Infinite riches in 4 little 
room” clearly conveys its truest capacity. It is not, in 
any sound sense, a sketch at all. Jt is a literal chal- 
lenge to the more ambitious forms of art; it can do, 
with its wonderful mysteries. suggestions, restrain- 
ments and audacities of black-and-white, what oil- 
painting and ‘‘color’’ may consistently despair of. But 
with the short story there is no such comparative poten- 
tiality whatever. Let us examine this :uch-mooted 
question somewhat in detail. 





The short story is always distinctively a sketch. It 
cannot express what is the one greatest thing in all liter- 
ature—intercommunion of human characters, their jux- 
tapositions, their contrasts. It can hint at these, but it 
has no time for the due amount of analysis, the due 
amount of general psychic exposition. Was it not 
Thackeray who boasted that he could write the Lord’s 
Prayer ona shilling? That is precisely what the short 
story is forever demanding—that the Lord's Prayer 
shall be written on a shilling. It is not a high form of 
art, and its present extreme popularity bespeaks deca- 
dence far more than advance. People fall into the 
habit of it very much as I have heard men say that they 
have fallen into the habit of cigarettes; one can get out 
of them a “short smoke." These tales may be called, 
in fact, the ‘‘quick lunches”’ of modern fiction. They 
are best when dexterity is their chief motor force— 
when you cannot tell, until you reach the very last 
paragraph, just how they are ‘going to turn out.”” Mr. 
Aldrich's *‘Marjorie Daw”’ is an example of this conun- 
drum-like quality. A man writes to a sick friend a 
series of letters for the purpose of amusing him in his 
illness. These letters describe a lovely girl, named 
Marjorie Daw, resident at the same country hotel 
where he himself is passing the summer. By-and-by 
the sick man finds himself falling in love with Marjorie 
Daw, and becomes intensely eager to meet her. On his 
recovery, or almost before the end of his convalescence, 
he writes that he is about to precipitate himself, bag 
and baggage, upon the hotel where this adorable creat- 
ure is installed. The story ends, very abruptly, but 
with neatest skill. A confessional note reaches the 
agitated invalid, in which he learns that there is no 
Marjorie Daw at all—that she has never existed, that 
she has been invented purely for the purpose of divert- 
ing and amusing a lonely prisoner with a fractured leg. 
The whole affair is merely pretty and deft, and it is 
only made literature by its careful and colorful treat- 








ment. We might say the same thing of Guy De Mau- 
nt’s “Neaklane, ’ a bit of shrewd invention which 
longs in the same category. Yet Mr. Henry James, 
who has, in one sense, written the best short stories of 
the century, has, in another, written no real short 
stories at all. For to him belongs the wonderful faculty 
of tearing out from the book of life certain leaves, and 
stitching them together with the radiant thread of his 
creative strength. He has managed to make the short 
story a real etching, and almost he alone. He has 
ignored what I may well call the vulgarizing curse of 
the short story—mechanism. Thousands of readers 
will to-day catch up a magazine for the sole purpose of 
having their curiosity pricked by the skimming-over of 
a short story. There is no more disrespectful attitude 
than this toward all forms of fiction. Wilkie Collins, 
in such novels as *‘The Moonstone,’’ pandered to it. 
The modern short story is continually pandering to it. 
History is the record of facts. Fiction should always 
be the record of truths. When it is otherwise it be- 
comes trick, and bears no closer relation to art than a 
“snappy” and ‘“‘catchy”’ topical song, or some effective 
clog-dance, with plenty of subjacent sand and a pair or 
two of very muscular calves. 

Some anonymous person writes to me: ‘Since you 
state that English mothers matrimonially sell their 
daughters and that Americans marry for love, etc., 
would you kindly state why it is that so very many 
American marriages end in divorce?—why it is that 
there are more divorces here than in all European cen- 
ters combined?” 

It is greatly to the credit of America, I would an- 
swer, that divorces are there attended with so slight a 
social pow-wow of disgust. Divorce, obviously, means 
connubial unhappiness. In England there are multi- 
tudinous married couples who prefer a cat-and-dog life 
together rather than the so-called ‘‘scandal”’ of a legal 
disjuncture. Nothing can exceed the cast-iron con- 
servatism of that enormous body, the middle-class 
English. A woman in this rank of life is held, most 
unjustly, to be soiled, if not actually disgraced, pro- 
vided she breaks away from even a drunken, unfaithful 
or ruftianly husband. She must endure all sorts of out- 
rages if she wishes to hold a reputable place in society. 
Throughout all the Catholic countries of Europe divorce 
is regarded with horror. It is now sanctioned by law in 
France, but what kinds of people presume there to 
secure it? Returning once more to England, we should 
recollect that on her little island there are crowded 
nearly forty millions of people. Sprinkled among these 
there isa class called the aristocracy; and among the 
aristocracy divorces are very frequent. Hence we see 
that miserable transatlantic marriages have very little 
to do with the question of divorce. And as for marriage 
being treated in the chilliest and most commercial sense 
by Englishfolk, I am confident .that this is true. Of 
course it is all a matter concerning which few statistics 
are collectible. But England is not alone in her cold- 
blooded matrimonial views. I have yet to hear of the 
foreign country that does not entertain them. Among 
the peasantry of Ireland, for example, it is customary 
for a man to wed a woman whom he scarcely knows, 
and simply because of certain satisfactory financial 
reasons on either side, Romantic attachments exist, of 
course, in all lands; but nowhere are they so venerated 
as in America, And nowhere, it may be added, is the 
wretchedness which springs both from all unfortunate 
kinds of unions at present so easily annulled. West- 
ward the march of divorce has surely taken its way. 
But elsewhere it must surely triumph as well. For 
there is no form of liberty so worthy of being held in 
ardent popular esteem, just as there is no form of liberty 
which should be more stringently guarded from degen- 
erating into license. 


Of course the multiplicity of State divorce laws in 
our own country is impracticable and absurd. If you 
commit a murder in New Jersey, you are hanged; if 
you commit one in New York, you are ‘‘electrocuted.”’ 
Nobody seems yet to have found out which is the least 
barbarous way of getting, in Mosaic phrase, ‘‘an eye 
for an eye," a life fora life. Iam assuming, however, 
that we have reached a condition of progress when we 
wish to inflict upon our condemned assassins as painless 
a form of punishment as possible. If marriage is to be 
assassinated, why not regard its destruction with an 
equal leniency?’ Why should not our innumerable State 
judges (many of whom, I would venture to affirm, have 
been divorced themselves) amiably conspire to make di- 
vorce as painless as possible? Painless divorce! What 
a delicious utopia it predicates! And how are matters 
managed at present? For only a single well-known 
offense can a wife in New York be rid of some lord who 
may have knocked her down and then for months de- 
serted her. Consequently she goes, in her desperation, 
either to Rhode Island or Dakota. The latter is more 
expeditious in its accommodations, and hence more 
popular. But how absurd that a single divorce code 
should not exist throughout all our States! I would 
urge that divorce should be made extremely difficult. 
since marriage is the loveliest of sacraments, and when 
they who have taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of its fine obligatory sanctities feel that these have be- 
come mockery and burden, closest scrutiny should be 
leveled upon their claims to shatter such holy bonds. 


It seems strange to hear that Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and other women of ad- 
mitted culture and intelligence, should have connected 
themselves with a movement which calls itself,in poly- 
syllabic ponderosity, The New York Association Opposed 
to the Extension of the Suffrage to Women. If these 
particular ladies do not desire that women should vote 
they are surely most ill-advised in directing their per- 
sonal and social influence against the consummation of 
an event which no possible antagonism can ultimately 
avert. There is nothing that more keenly flavors of 
absurdity than an organization to suppress the inevi- 
table. Everybody who has reflected without prejudice 
on the natural development of human affairs, must 
realize perfectly well that women are certain to secure 
the right of a full voice in all governmental matters. 
Mrs. Gilder, Mrs. Dodge, and their mistaken associates 
make one think of people who might gather together as 
a feminine Society for the Expression of Mutual Disgust 
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at the Occasional Shocking Behavior of the Weather. 
Such a society would no doubt drink tea and heave 
delicate sighs at the existence of such horrid phe- 
nomena as snow and slush and rain and hail and acute 
heat, while mother earth would continue, in cruel un- 
concern, her axial eccentricities. It may strike these 
protesting persons that there are many reasons why 
women should not vote. We have all heard the argu- 
ments. They are old as the hills to us, though not by 
any means so difficult to surmount. He who runs may 
now read them and he who sees a chance of being com- 
pelled to read them is usually inclined to run. We 
have all been deluged with the ‘‘woman’s-proper-sphere- 
is-at-home”’ business, till we are as tiredjof itas of yester- 
day’s newspaper. And then, too, the whole question 
has now become so amusingly opposite from anything 
which these gentlewomen have met in august conven- 
tion to urge. It is now simply a question of allowing 
those women to vote who so desire. Nobody has 
dreamed of dragging unhappy and agonized females to 
the polls and of thrusting into their reluctant hands 
pieces of paper that shall alter the destiny of our nation. 
it is all, after all, a very simple proposition. Many 
thousands of women throughout our land ardently 
desire the right of suffrage. Since they desire this 
right, it is an obvious tyranny for other women who do 
not, to form assemblages with the pur of keeping 
them disfranchised. The wish to vote is not a criminal 
one, nor is it, on the other hand, ridictlous, like the 
wish to bestride bicycles in bloomers that either veil 
the knee-pan or disclose it. A multitude of noble and 
high-minded women are to-day ri, earnestly longing 
for the power to vote. I wonder if Mrs. Gilder and Mrs. 
Dodge and their polemic comrades have ever so far 
diverted their gaze from the ‘‘mother’’ and ‘‘fireside’’ 
point of view as to consider what a prodigious number 
of really splendid middle-aged spinsters there are among 
our seventy-five millions of American citizens. Many 
of these have not married because the irony of fate pre- 
vented them from pleasing some one particular man of 
their choice. Many otuers have not married for the 
plain reason that nobody has “asked” them. But be- 
yond question, it is true that an extremely large ma- 
jority of the women who are ‘‘unattractive’’ to men 
are endowed with sweetest and most amiable qualities. 
More than this, they are endowed with fine mental 
qualities; for men, and very often men of strong intel- 
lects, are prone to shrink from ‘‘mind’’ in women, un- 
less it is smothered, so to speak, by facial and physical 
charms. But this vast throng of ‘‘old maids,’’ agree- 
able, cultivated, vivacious, thoughtful, ratiocinative, 
readers of wise books, souls and natures instinct with 
worthy and helpful purposes—pray, how, in the name 
of common-sense, is the ‘‘fireside’’ and ‘‘child-bearing”’ 
and ‘‘dutiful wife’’ consideration going to affect them? 
And if they want to vote they can’t, forsooth, because 
another multitude who superintend nurseries and have 
‘‘Bobbies” cutting teeth and ‘Kitties’ in the pangs of 
measles, and “Jennies” hobbling through their French 
verbs, and ‘‘Jacks’’ learning to smoke and drink in their 
Freshman years, proclaim that the “‘hearthstone’’ is 
their proper place! For pure humor I do not think I 
have lately come across anything richer than the fol- 
lowing passige delivered by Mrs. Dodge to her credu- 
lous ont doubtless applausive confederates: 

“Organizations and more of them are what we need 
in this and in other States, and the fact has been empha- 
sized during the year that those States which have 
strong associations opposed to woman suffrage are 
simply opposed to having it forced upon them. Legis- 
latures are universally inclined to grant what women 
ask, but the appearance of even a few women in or- 
ganized opposition to the demand for the ballot is usu- 
ally sufficient to defeat it, even where members have 
been inclined to favor it.” 

“Organizations and more of them” are just what we 
do not want, when they take so frivolous a form. 
Strong tides cannot be dammed by puny barriers, and 
mighty tides cannot be dammed at ali. It is notorious 
that many men go through life without an attempt to 
use their voting powers. Therefore Mrs. Dodge should 
feel consoled; for this surely is an evidence that the 
mere possession of such powers will not necessarily be 
connected with ungovernable impulses to exploit them. 
Hence the calamitous results, to certain States, of hav- 
ing ‘‘woman suffrage forced upon them” will not be quite 
so dreadful as the lady’s oratory might otherwise lead 
us to suspect. And her argument, moreover, would 
seem to run as follows: The demand for the ballot may 
or may not strongly predominate in Alabama or Wis- 
consin; but if it does predominate in either such part 
of the country, those women who think it objectionable 
should group themselves into cliques of ‘‘organized op- 
position.”’ In other words, the general will of women 
must, whenever or wherever it exists, be “> against 
by the determined pugnacity of a few. ell, Mrs. 
Dodge, Mrs. Gilder, and their supporters, have assuredly 
the courage of their opinions. But, with all courtesy, 
it might be questioned, in this instance, whether courage 
and autocracy are not made interchangeable nouns? 
“Legislatures are universally inclined to grant what 
women ask,’’ brims for me, as it comes from Mrs. 
Dodge’s lips. with an incomparable drollery. With 
how dread a weapon, in the apparent innocence of her 
fanaticism, does she arm her numberless contestants! 
“If Legislatures are inclined to grant what we ask,’’ 
they will hurl back at her, ‘‘why should you (yourself 
a woman, like ourselves) presume to place us so far 
below men, to whom Legislatures must either grant 
what they ask or else perish because of their refusal?’’ 
I can see the firebrand blazing while I write, and only 
hope that she who has so undauntedly flung it may not 
be forced to heap its future ashes upon her own head. . . 
And then her reported ‘‘detailed review of the work 
done in the various States, in many of which the Legis- 
latures and the Courts had defeated woman suffrage 
movements’! What gnashing of nice white teeth 
sounds already in my pained tympanums! And how 
heartily glad I feel that I am quite clean of conscience 
respecting the frightful menace couched amid those 
ferocious cries! But, seriously, it is hard to affirm that 
reprimand will pass the limit of actuai desert. There 
is hardly any social impulse, either popular or the re- 
verse, which one cannot conceivably suppose that some 
“organization” might not be instituted toannul. Per- 
haps, in imitation of Mrs. Dodge’s magnificent recent 
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effort, an assemblage of husbands will be formed, at 
some near period, to express manly detestation of cer- 
tain onerous household offices. It will be called, let us 
say, a Society to Prevent Fatigued Fathers from Walk- 
ing Floors at Midnight with Infants Afflicted by Colic. 
And hereafter, at some agitated meeting, may not some 
forlorn father rise and give his fellow-martyrs ‘‘a de- 
tailed review of the work done in the various States, in 
many of which the Legislatures and the Courts had 
defeated woman”—relative to her cruel and unwifely 
somnolence while her wailing offspring almost leaped, 
with shrieks, from the paternal embrace? 

My Merry Minnesinger has brought me another ly ric, 
which I scarcely know whether to reject or print. I 
tell him that its humor is too obscured by sarcasm, and 
that if he persists in his present course, people will soon 
call him a melancholy minnesinger, who strikes but 
doleful music from a beribboned lute. Still, he answers 
me that joy and grief are really as close to one another 
as the lips that smile and the eyes that weep. I will 
not have this at all, and I tell him that these verses of 
his, which he calls ‘‘A Chorus of Conventional Opti- 
mists,” arejthe very essence of irony. ‘‘You are deliber- 
ately sneering,’’ I have just said to him, with a threat- 
ful wave of his manuscript toward my waste-basket, 
“fat those accepted conditions of worldly serenity which 
to disturb is by thousands deemed sacrilegious.’’ But 
the Minnesinger has replied: ‘‘I am satirizing, if you 
please, the stagnant ssll-coniastinens of the common- 
place, and it seems to me that nothing is more worthy 
of having its portrait unsparingly painted. You know 

uite as well as I do that there are countless people in 
the world to whom Things as They Exist are worship- 
fully sacred, and Things as They Might Be are fraught 
with repellent odium. Nothing about an idea can ever 
be so unpleasant to them as its novelty. They are the 
sorts of people, these Contented Optimists, who in 
earlier ages were massively obstructive; now they are 

massively boring, and that is about all. Still, it is a 

great deal when they attack us with their blatant con- 

servatisms. I can pardon a man who tells me that the 
world is going to the devil because of too much ‘prog- 
ress,’ if he only gives evidence of having thought the 
matter out according to his lights. But the person who 
plants himself like a four-square tower in the path of 
everything new merely because it is new, and who 
scorns investigation and inquiry as though they were 
the stirring of rags tainted be small-pox—ah, for this 
species of person | have slight tolerance!” 

“And so for his showing-up and that of all others 
like him, my dear Minnesinger, you have written your 
chorus?” 


‘‘Heigh! the stream of pompous prattle! 
Ho! the gush of high-flown tattle! 
Life’s a bow to bravely bend; 

Life’s a coin to wisely spend. 
We, for all that say us nay, 
Answer: ‘Folderolderado,’ 

Answer: ‘Folderolderay !’ 

“Why, if you’ve with want fought vainly, 
Scold society insanely? 

How may any man dare think 

That the world should wait his wink? 
We, to all who claim he may, 
Toss our ‘Folderolderado,’ 

Fling our ‘Folderolderay !’ 

“True, it’s heartily distressful 
Not to find one’s self successful ; 

Yet you'll scarce revoke missed aims 

Calling skilled shots ugly names. 

All such babble is apt to weigh 
Light as—folderolderado, 
Light as—folderolderay. 


“If the rich and poor were equals, 
How absurd would be the sequels! 
Millionaire and pauper p=. 
Where would work find volunteers? 

Each man toil so long each day? 
Pooh! mere folderolderado! 
Pah! mere folderolderay! 


“‘Socialism’s a madhouse revel; 
Anarchy’s a masquing devil. 
Greet your joys; accept your cares; 
Go to church and say your prayers. 
Every other eattily way 
Is but folderolderado, 
Is but folderolderay! 


“Read good books, but writing skeptic 
Hold obnoxious and dyspeptic ; 
It can ne’er (wise, witty or terse) 
Re-create the universe. 
When such task it would essay, 
Cry it ‘Folderolderado,’ 
Cry it ‘Folderolderay’! 
“Swing to men like Herbert Spencer 
No encomiastic censer ; 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, bring 
No devout burnt-offering. 
If you hear they’ve ‘come to stay,’ 
Laugh your ‘Folderolderado,’ 
Laugh your ‘Folderolderay’! 


“Proffer all time-worn traditions 
Your unqualified submissions ; 
Gaze askance at silly storms 
Big with picturesque reforms; 
uick their bubbles, glittering gay, 
urn to folderolderado, 
Turn to folderolderay! 


“Take the world as you have found it; 
Neither seek to gauge nor sound it. 
In this one stanch maxim rest: 
Everything that is, is best. 
ou’ll but follow, if thence you stray, 
Wraiths like—folderolderado. 
Ghosts like—folderolderay!’* 


I often wonder why the makers of comedies have 
never yet hit upon the character who is always tortur- 
ing his fellow-creatures by the most malapropos yet 
innocent remarks. People of this sort really move 
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through life, pursued, as it were, by a doomful Fury. 
who forces them into the broadcast scattering of 
dragon’s-teeth, the unintentional yet persistent genera- 
tion of foes. In other days such a person would have 
been coarsely called Mr. Puthisfootinit—the sort of 
name from which Thackeray, for one of his sketchy 
bits of caricature, would not, by any means, fastidi- 
ously have shrunk. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Brown,’’ Mr, Put- 
hisfootinit might say, “‘it gives me such pleasure to see 
you again. And I can’t help adding that the pleasure 
is greatly increased by my opportunity of asking after 
your dear husband's health.’’ And then Mrs. yen 
glares at him with speechless dismay, having been 
divorced from her recent lord two yearsago. .. Or, 
again: ‘I don’t think, Mr. Jones, that I have ever 
known a more complete cad than that Isaac Jones with 
whom I saw you shaking hands yesterday on Fifth 
Avenue—end pel this, of course, taking for granted 
that although the person bears your own name he is 
simply an ordinary acquaintance.”’ ‘‘Sir,’’ replies Mr. 
Jones, sepulchrally, ‘‘he is my twin-brother.”’ ... Or, 
still again: ‘‘Mr. Robinson, I want to congratulate you 
on that last brilliant novel of yours, ‘A Bee in His 
Bonnet.’ Before I had read three pages of it I felt at 
home again with your familiar and charming style.”’ 
.. “A Bee in His Bonnet,”’ however, happens not to 
have been written by Robinson, but by Robertson, 
whom of all living men he most cordially hates; and 
whose last work of fiction he has scored (anonymously 
and over his own signature) in five separate journals. 
And so on, and so on. There are such people as this 
same Mr. Puthisfootinit, going about, not at all seeking 
whom they may devour. The funny part of it is that 
they devour without in the least seeking. With all 
humility I suggest this type to our modern makers of 
jJlays—brilliant men, like Mr. Thomas, Mr. Carleton, 
Mr. Rosenfeld, and others. I cast my bread upon the 
waters, and for the first play which contains a ‘‘Mr. 
Puthisfootinit’’ I shall expect a couple of good ‘‘stall”’ 
seats. dispatched to me with anonymous and compli- 
mentary suggestiveness, at a convenient time before 
the premiere. 

In the March number of ‘‘Cosmopolis,’’ Professor 
Max Muller has some very scathing things to say of 
Tennyson’s manners asa man. Long ago I heard simi- 
lar tales concerning his dreadful boorishness, Indeed 
“boorishness’’ is no word whatever for the atrocious 
charges of personal vulgarity which for many years 
were privately circulated concerning him. It all 
amounts to this: there has been an enormous volume 
of smoke, and there was undoubtedly some very active 
flame. Well, and when all has been growled forth, 
what answer shall one give? That to a man of such 
superb and stupendous genius much, very much, should 
be pardoned. I confess that I would far rather have 
been snubbed by Tennyson than fail, as I did fail, ever 
to look upon him in life. Of my early manhood he was 
the one dominating emotional, intellectual and literary 
force, and ever since then he has remained so, and will 
remain so (in just this threefold meaning) while I have 
power to think. At first, while passionately loving his 
poetry and knowing whole pages of it by heart, I did 
not realize his ancestry, did not perceive the sources at 
which his lordly genius had drunk and fed. I simply 
felt that he had flooded all life for me in a delicate, 
mysterious splendor. His lines were forever on my 
lips. He stole between the triangles and parallelograms 
of my collegiate mathematics; he illuminated for me 
Virgil, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and every ancient classic from whose pages I was forced 
to prepare undergraduate tasks. But, more than this, 
he vivified nature for me, showing in every leaf, every 
grass-blade, a significance of beauty hitherto undreamed. 
If it had ever been my lot to receive acceptance as a 
poet, if I could now truthfully state that the people of 
my country have really authorized me to call myself a 
poet, I should say, without hesitation, that this divinest 
of singers made me one. My acquaintance with him 
was like a spiritual ‘‘conversion.”’ He changed every- 
thing for me in the surrounding world. At the age 
of nineteen, or thereabout, I awoke to him as from a 
long, sluggish sleep. Folk said to me: ‘‘You have the 
Tennysonian fever, the Tennysonian craze.’’ They 
were wrong; I had received the Tennysonian reincarna- 
tion. And for many years afterward I kept vehemently 
insisting that he was the greatest poet who has ever 
lived. ow, when I am older, more frigidly critical, 
more receptive to other poets’ claims, I have at times 
the sense of too warm a eulogy regarding even his glori- 
ous work. And yet I should not care to be put on oath, 
were it a question of conscientiously stating that he has 
ever been surpassed. For in sooth I fear that I should 
then make a sorry showing. Every judicial pro and 
con that I have succeeded in bundling together, every 
axiom and predicate and postulate that saner reflection 
may have empowered me with, would all crumble into 
nothingness before the unchanged love and loyalty 
which this mighty master still inspires. I sometimes 
ask myself if there is any other being on earth who so 
reveres as do I his golden wizardries of song. But here, 
no doubt, is only the egotism of idolatry. Yet for this 
magnificent heir-presumptive of Keats and Shelley and 
Wordsworth, this remote but loving kinsman of the 
sweet Sicilian flute-player, this lineal descendant of 
Homer, Dante and Milton, this Greek and Goth and 
Saxon all so wondrously blended into a single grand 
individualism, idolatry does not seem too accentuated 
a tribute. If Z had been giving that Oxonian breakfast 
to which Professor Muller refers, I shouldn't have 
minded having Tennyson whip the cover off a dish of 
cutlets and peevishly cry: ‘‘Mutton chops! the staple 
of every bad inn in England!’ 1 should perhaps have 
idiotically hoped that he would demolish my cutlets, 
in order that I could gather up and preserve their 


memorial bones! 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the next issue of the WEEKLY we begin a new story: 


“A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION,” 


By Sarah Jeannette Duncan, 
author of ‘‘The American Girl in London,” and one of 
the really first-class writers who in modern times have 
helped to develop the society novel, at its best, into the 
great prominent feature of end-of-the-century literature, 
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REFUSAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE TO 


GIVE DEGREES 


TO 


WOMEN. 


Miss Philippa Fawcett (personifying the Woman’s Cause)—‘'I DO BUT ASK THE DEGREE WHICH I Have EARNED!” 


Chorus of Huntsmen, Oarsmen, Golfers, Dudes, etc.—‘‘BEGONE ! 


HERE Is NO PLACE FoR Mains!” 
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Be sure you get Pears. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. SCHLIE- 
MANN. 


BY KARL BLIND. 


As an old and intimate friend of Dr. Schliemann—to 
whose famed work, ‘*Troja,”’ at his kind request, I have 
made some contributions, and on whose valuable re- 
searches I have often had occasion to write—I think I 
should point out some mistakes contained in recent 
notes concerning his life. 

The son of a Protestant clergyman, young Schlie- 
mann, owing to the losses his father had undergone, 
certainly suffered great hardships as a lad. But he 
never was a ‘'waiter in a wine-shop, a resort of students 
who in their cups now and again would bawl snatches 
from the Iliad.”’ Nor was he *‘a porter,” or ‘ta peddler.”’ 
And he did not make a fortune by ‘marrying a rich 
woman,”’ so that he “had leisure to baw] snatches from 
the Hiad himself.”’ 

The real facts are rather different. From early child- 
hood he had become interested in the often-sung fate of 
Troy; his father having related to him with admiration 
the great deeds of the Homeric heroes and the events of 
the Trojan war. A German ‘Universal History’? he 
received as a Christmas gift at the age of eight, in 
which there was an engraving representing Troy in 
flames, with its huge walls and the Skaian Gate, from 
which Atneas is escaping, carrying his father, Anchises. 
on his back and holding his son, Ascanius, by the hand, 
made a deep impression upon him. 

“Father,” he said, ‘if such walls once existed, they 
cannot possibly have been completely destroyed, Vast 
ruins of them must still remain, but they are hidden 
away beneath the dust of ages.” 

The father maintained the contrary, while the boy 
remained firm in his opinion, At last they both agreed 
that he should one day excavate Troy. In this resolu- 
tion he was confirmed by two enthusiastic young girls, 
one of whom was his boyish love and whom, through- 
out life, he never could forget. Everybody else laughed 
at his excavation idea. 

Through poverty he had, at the age of fourteen, to 
become an apprentice in a little grocer’s shop. In this 
miserable occupation he remained for years at various 
laces. Then he became a cabin-boy on board a brig, 
yound for Venezuela. That ship, however, was wrecked 
on the Dutch coast. The terrible sufferings he under- 
went during all these years, Schliemann has described 
in the minutest manner. The account of his last dis- 
aster having brought him a subscription of two hundred 
and forty florins (twenty pounds) through the exertions 
of a compassionate man, he obtained a situation in the 
office of the Consul-General of Prussia at Amsterdam, 
and afterward became correspondent and bookkeeper in 
the office of Messrs. Schréder & Co. at Amsterdam. 

Meanwhile, stinting himself, he used the small 
salaries he received mainly for satisfying his passion 
for study. Sent as the agent of his principals to St. 
Petersburg, the great linguistic proficiency which he 
had attained stood him in good stead. Soon he was 
enabled to pursue mercantile enterprises of his own and 
became a wholesale merchant in indigo and tea. In 
1850 he went to California, where his brother had pre- 
ceded him. There he became a citizen of the United 
States, of which fact he was so proud that in his first 
works he described himself as such on the title-page of 
the books. 

I may mention here that Dr. Schliemann, though 
steering clear of all immixing in political affairs, was, 
down to his death, a Republican in principle. When 
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he made over that which was in his private ion 
from his excavations on the hill of Hissarlik, to the 
Museum at Berlin, he did so with the inscription: ‘‘To the 
German People.”’ By a false representation it was given 


| out in English and other papers that he had made the 
| gift, ‘‘To the German Emperor.”’ 


At first. he had been 
in some doubt as to which country he should select for 
the noble gift, and on this point he consulted me. 
When I answered that, in my opinion, ‘he ought by all 
means to give his great prehistoric treasures to Ger- 
many, because her scholars were the most competent 
to judge them, and not many of them had the means of 
traveling to a foreign country for the purpose of inspec- 
tion, he expressed himself as being right glad. He had 
imagined that I, as an exile, living in London, might be 


| of a different view—a notion of which I quickly dis- 


abused him. 

Again, when he was on the point of leaving London 
for Berlin, where he went at the desire of the Emperor 
William I. for the purpose of explaining to him the 
ruins of the fortifications of Tiryns, Schliemann, when 
telling me this at dinner in our house, added the signifi- 
cant remark: *‘Sie wissen ja, ich bin gar nicht mon- 
(‘You know, no doubt, that I am 
by no means of monarchist views!’’) 

The large fortune he had amassed was not the result 
of a rich marriage, but entirely due to his own exer- 
tions and successful speculations asa merchant. This 
is the true record of ate I will only add, as regards 
the *‘snatches from the Lliad’’ which Schliemann had 
listened to in his youth, that it was not from students 
in a wine-shop where he had been waiter that he heard 
them, but from a drunken author, who, like himself, 
was the son of a Protestant clergyman. His pame was 
Hermann Niederhoffer. He had almost completed his 
studies at the Gymnasium when he was expelled on ac- 
count of his bad conduct; but though fallen to a low 
condition, he had not forgotten his Homer. In the shop 
where Schliemann served as an assistant Niederh6ffer 
sometimes recited about a hundred lines of the poet, 
observing the rhythmic cadence of the verses. Albeit 
young Schliemann did not then understand a syllable, 
the melodious sound of the Greek language so affected 
him that he wept bitter tears over his own unhappy 
fate. With the few pence he had he rewarded the 
reciter with some glasses of whisky, which he bought 
for him. 

Something remains to be said on the claim of Dr. 
Dérpteld, the distinguished fellow-worker and succes- 
sor of Dr. Schliemann in archzological research, of 
having found the real Troy in the sixth layer of ruins 
on the famed wind-swept hill, instead of the second, 
which the first excavator had laid bare. Many years 
ago, I often pointed out in various writings that the 
so-called ten years’ siege of Troy was evidently not a 
poetical amplification of an event of perhaps shorter 
duration, but rather a poetical limitation of struggles 
which were carried on for centuries between the Thra- 
kian and the Hellenic race. 

Both races belonged, it need not be said, to the Aryan 
stock, and in so far were kindred. The Thrakian race 
was by far the larger one—so much so that Herodotus 
says it came next, in numbers, to the Indian popula- 
tions. But he significantly adds: ‘‘If they were under 
one ruler, or if they acted together, they would, in my 
opinion, be invincible and by far the most powerful of 
all nations. However, as this cannot be, and it is im- 
possible they should ever be united, they are conse- 
quently weak.” 

Those Thrakians are described by the ancients as 
tall, red or golden-haired, blue-eyed, exceedingly mar- 
tial, yet at the same time as intellectually highly gifted, 
given to philosophical study and to learning in general, 
rather addicted to the cup, and at the same time re- 
markably musical. These are Germanic characteris- 
tics. And it can be proved by philological comparison 
of the remnants of their language that they really were, 
so to say, Teutons of the East, especially akin to the 
Scandinavian branch of the Germanic race. In fact, 
from the time of the Gothic historian, Jornandes, down 
to Grinum and Professor Rawlinson, the editor of 
‘*Herodotus,”’ the Thrakians are acknowledged as _ be- 
longing to the Gothic connection. Now the Trojans 
themselves belonged to the Thrakian stock. They 
spoke a language different from the Hellenic one; evi- 
dently akin to Norse and German. 

All round the Greeks, in Eastern Europe as well as 
in Asia Minor, this vast Thrakian population was set- 
tled, divided into many tribes which, in true though 
unfortunate Germanic fashion, continually warred be- 
tween each other, and thus brought disaster upon them- 
selves. In Greece itself, we find, in the heroic, semi- 
historical, semi-mythic epoch. a large Thrakian element. 
Mykené and Tiryns were settlements of theirs. Aga- 
memnon was one of their descendants. Hence, in 
Sophokles’ ‘‘Ajas,"” Agamemnon is charged, by his 
antagonist, with being the grandson of a barbarian, a 
Thrakian of the Phrygian tribe. Many warriors, poets, 
philosophers, writers and statesmen who generally pass 
for purely Greek, hailed directly, or partly, from the 
Thrakian race. I will only mention here Thukydides. 
On the mother’s side he was descended from Kimon, 
the son of Miltiades, of glorious Marathon renown, who, 
on the same side. was sprung from Oloros, or Olor, a 
king of Thrace. a 

In the long-continued Hellenic struggle against the 
valorous Thrakian race—in whose territory, as the 
Greeks themselves said, Ares or Mars had his chief 
temple—many descendants of Thrakians (Phrygians, 
Mysians, Lydians, and others) took part on the Greek 
side. Thus Thrakians were fought by their own kins- 
men. I mention this because it makes the Greek strug- 
gle, which poetically centers round Troy, all the more 
interesting, not only to the Teutonic nations of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, but to all kindred English-speaking 
populations who are of the same Germanic origin. 

That struggle having been carried on for many hun- 
dreds of years, and the famed hill on which Troy stood 
being always an important strategical position, we may 
easily believe that many Troys, or Ilions, were alter- 
nately built and destroyed there. There is no saying, 
in my opinion, which is the one to which the poems 
attributed to Homer refer. These poems were, no 


doubt, originally heroic ballads, gradually worked up 
into an epic. 
which deal with the Nibelung cycle, the origi 
of our great German epic. e substance 


In the same way we see in the Eddic lays, 
kernal 
of those lays 
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of the Edd. had been brought from Germany to Scandi- 
navia by Northmen. In our own country, unfortunate- 
i: the older heroic poems which had been collected by 

arl the Great were lost or destroyed under the govern- 
ment of the bigoted Lewis the Great, who, in his igno- 
rant fanaticism, detested them. 

To sum up, I am convinced that Dr. Schliemann has 
found one of the Troys that was burned after a siege by 
the Greeks, and that Dr. Dorpfeld found another that 
also went down in similar struggle. Tomy late friend 
I have repeatedly expressed my belief that, for the solu- 
tion of the Homeric problem, we must start from the 
fact of a more than secular contest between Hellenes 
and Thrakians, and that in the Iliad we get history 
mixed with a deal of myth—the whole epic being a 
concentration of frequent contests, repeated century 
after century, in which the fortune of war may often 
have changed. If we look upon matters in this way, 
we shall see the full value of Dr. Dorpfeld’s recent re- 
searches without in the slightest degree detracting 
from the matchless merit of Schliemann’s wonderful 
discovery. 





+ 
GENUINE FRATERNITY. 


While some members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic were recently insisting on more radical school 
history treatment of the Civil War period, some others 
were assisting in the dedication of a monument to the 
memory of the Confederate dead, the monument itself 
being in the North, and within a few miles of the city 
of New York. However matters may be elsewhere be- 
tween survivors of the armies of the two sections, New 
York contains many hundreds of veterans of the South- 
ern army ; they may be found in all the learned profes- 
sions, all departments of business, all the churches, 
social organizations and political parties, and they are 
quite as much liked, respected and trusted as their ac- 
quaintances who fought in the blue. Probably most of 
them have a mournful affection for ‘‘the Lost Cause,” 
nevertheless they are good citizens and patriotic Ameri- 
cans. and no one but an occasional drunken man or 
other fool ever has the bad manners to remind them 
that they were once arrayed in arms against the Union. 
Men with whom the Union veterans of New York fra- 
ternize in society, business and at the altar are too good 
to be abused in speech or print by Union veterans any- 
where else, even if the said veterans have the partial 
excuse of ignorance. 


TRUE INWARDNESS OF USURY. 


As our country does not intend to let any decaying 
old European power be smarter than we, and as the Brit- 
ish government has recently appointed a select commit- 
tee to investigate charges of usury, we may expect the 
appointment of a lot of legislative committees with 
similar purpose. Such action in thé purse-proud East- 
ern States might incidentally do a lot of good by show- 
ing the West what some Eastern men do pay at times 
for the use of money. The rates in New York, like 
those in the most remote rural district, will be found to 
depend entirely on the quality of the security and the 
comparative ease or difficulty of realizing on the said 
security should the loan not be paid at maturity. There 
are borrowers in New York, quite as respectable and 
square as the honest farmer, who are obliged to pay ten 
per cent a month for the use of money when they 
chance to need some in haste. Some of them are 
church members, total abstainers, war veterans, gov- 
ernment employés, and have a lot of other titles to re- 
spect and confidence ; but none of these things count as 
security for a loan, so they pay higher rates than the 
rumseller who can give a chattel mortgage on his 
stock-in-trade or the ruined gambler who can take his 
“‘layout’’ to the pawnbroker. 


THE LOSS OF SHIPS IN 1896. 


The total number of ships lost, burned or destroyed 
last year was 984 and represent a tonnage of 708,459 
tons. These figures are close to those of the preceding 
years. The proportion of losses average 3.25 per one 
hundred tons. 

The last quarter of the year, signalized by cyclones 
and tempests, was marked by the most numerous ship- 
wrecks—327. During the second quarter there were 
only 164. 

In general sailing ships average 55 to 60 per cent of 
those lost. Last year they furnished only the half—720 
ships of 353,040 tons. The number of steamers lost were 
only 264, but their tonnage reached 355,491 tons. 

The French ships lost in point of tonnage only 1.86 
ver cent; German, 1.35; Russian, 2.14; English, 2.31; 
Janish, 2.13; Spanish, 2.63; the United States, 3.10; 
Swedish, 3.70; Austrian, 3.44; Italian, 4.32, and Nor- 
wegian, 5.96 


HYDROPHOBIA AND MUZZLING. 


Eight years ago a law was passed in England ren- 
dering muzzling obligatory for all dogs. with the result 
that cases of hydrophobia, which in 1889 numbered 231, 
fell to 38 in 1892. 

But in England, as in France, dogs have friends, 
and above all old friends, endowed with indefatigable 
but unreflecting zeal. 

In 1892, then, the law was modified and the muzzle 
was replaced by a collar whereon was inscribed the 
name of the owner of the dog. The result of this 
modification was not expected, and from 38 in 1892, 
cases of hydrophobia mounted to 93 in 1893, to 248 in 
1894, and to 672 in 1895! 

Thus statisiics gate pag a doubt that hydro- 
phobia is, above all other ills, the most avoidable, and 
that we are only exposed to it according to the measure 
in which we protect ourselves against it. 

Miss Quizzer—‘‘Do you believe all the disagreeable 
things you read in the newspapers?” 

Miss Buzbuz—‘‘I do, if they’re about people I know.” 
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THE LONDON OPERA 
SEASON. 


Since the death of Sir Augustus Harris 
Italian opera in London, if not actually 
dead, is believed to be moribund. The 
opening night at Covent Garden was 
nothing like the gala performance of 

other years. Among the members of the 

new theatrical syndicate which finances 
and “‘runs’’ the famous opera house are 

Lord de Grey, husband of the beautiful 

Gladys. formerly Countess of Lonsdale, 
and only son of the Marquess of Ripon, 

besides several other lesser lights in the 

social world. But there are many other 
places of amusement drawing immense 
crowds; for never, within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, has London been 
so peopled as during the present time. 

And the ery is still ‘‘they come.’’ Lon- 

doners, weary with the din of battling 

with never-ending multitudes, intend 
doing a stroke of business during the 

Jubilee procession, for the benefit and 
unburdening of overrich American mil- 
lionaires, with the charitable idea of leav- 
ing them in full possession of balconies 
and windows (for a consideration) and 
betaking themselves (the owners) and 
their belongings to Ramsgate, Margate, 
Eastbourne, Bournemouth, Brighton, and 
other more secluded places along the 
south coast, where they can listen to 
what the wild waves are saying, in the 
full enjoyment of a good dinner, and no 
crush. 

Osmund and Edmund Tearle have re- 
turned to London from the provinces. 
The former opened at Lavender Hill 
with ‘‘Othello” in a twelve-night series, 
Miss Laura Hansen playing the role of 
Desdemona in a very sweet and gentle 
manner. The following night he played 
Virginius,’’ by Sheridan Knowles. He 
was very impressive as the Roman father 
denouneing Appius Claudius in the tri- 
bunal scene. Miss Laura Hansen was a 
charming and touching Virginia. ‘The 

Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,” ‘‘Garrick,’’ and ‘‘Rich- 
ard the Third” will follow in succession. 

Sir Henry Irving made a very interest- 
ing speech at the recent meeting of the 
Actors’ Association, and although he 
uttered a word of warning with regard 
to ‘‘some very unpleasant possibilities,’’ 
yet. on the whole, he deprecated any 
falling away of energy in the conduct of 
an institution that, during the half-dozen 
years of its existence, has done such good 
work. He kept the bright side of affairs 
to the front, took a leaf o: of the book 
of “the man of the world,’’ and made 
every member of the Association present 
feel well pleased with himself. 

The Royal Albert Hall, Kensington 
Gore, seldom presented such a brilliant 
appearance as 1t did on May 13, when the 
Royal Choral Society gave what they 
termed ‘‘a grand commemoration con- 
cert”’ in honor of the Queen’s reign. *The 
place was adorned wtih banners, the 
dresses were gorgeous. The proceedings 
commenced with a new version of the 
National Anthem for soprano solo, which 
Madame Albani rendered in a delightful 
manner, the chorus, orchestra and organ 
giving the refrain in superb style. The 
score was put together by the society’s 
conductor, Professor Bridge. The new 
lines written by the Dean of Rochester in 
place of ‘‘Frustrate their knavish tricks,”’ 
etc., are a distinct improvement. Never 
was “God Save the Queen” given in bet- 
ter form. Next came “The Queen’s 
org, by Sir Edwin Arnold, the music 
by Mr. Eaton Fanning. This was fol- 
lowed by Handel’s coronation anthems 
‘Zadok the Priest’’ and ‘“‘The King shall 
Rejoice,’ which were very finely ren- 
dered. Professor Bridge’s new cantata, 
“The Flag of England,” is a distinct suc- 
cess, and fortunately Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s words are suited for singing not 
only in ‘‘Diamond”’ year but in any year. 
The music is for soprano, solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, and is singularly bright 
and well varied in style. 

May 12 was Fellows’ night at the Im- 
perial Institute. Quite a crowd of smart 
men and women appear during the win- 
ter months in evening dress, or semi- 
toilets, to listen to the Royal Hungarian 
Band and sip ice cream and other refresh- 
ments at intervals in the supper-room. 
As far as beholding a multitude of repre- 
sentatives of many nations the Imperial 
Institute cannot be excelled, and sounds 
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more wondrous than those of Babel might 
be heard were all present to speak their 
own language and what they’re pleased 
to call English. 

Here you see Orientals of every shade, 
from cream-color to ebony ; every part of 
the colonies is represented. The library 
is very fine, and crested, or rather headed, 
pe is at the dis 1 of members. 

tamps may be had, payment; there 
is a pillar box open till midnight in one 
of the corridors, and the most doubting 
Thomas of an editor cannot call in ques 
tion your notes on the occasion, with the 
oft-repeated pleasantry of “‘giving us a 
beautiful account of what you know 
nothing abeut, never having been there.” 

The Imperial Institute on Fellows’ night 
must surely be reckoned as an attraction. 
The band is now in the garden during the 
fine weather, and the ice creams are par- 
taken of in the open air. 

Paderewski has been offered, and has 
accepted, a thousand guineas for a single 
performance at Queen’s Hall during the 
season. Madame Adelina Patti has been 
offered one thousand guineas to sing three 
songs at a concert to be given during the 
summer. 

re 


THE FLIGHT FROM LARISSA. 


A special correspondent, writing of the 
—_ of the Greeks from Larissa, says: 
‘‘My dragoman came running up to say 
that every one was leaving the town, 
and that he had got the refusal of a horse 
to take the baggage down to Volo. I told 
him I would stay, as the place would 
surely be defended, and then went on to 
the railway station. Here the sight was 
one not soon to be forgotten. <A long 
train of baggage cars stood ready for 
departure, packed to overflowing with 
women, children, and a number of 
wounded laid out on stretchers. Sol- 
diers, with bayonets fixed, were placed 
on every car, and kept back the surging 
crowd of frightened men who tried 
to clamber into them. When the train 
finally started, a rush was made by sev- 
eral of these for the cars, and heaps of 
them were knocked down with the butt- 
ends of the rifles. I even saw one sentry 
excitedly fumbling with his cartridge 
case, but fortunately the train had gone 
by the time his piece was loaded.”’ 


ON THE SPOT. 


One who was in the building at the 
time of the disaster thus described the 
scene of the Paris Holocaust: ‘‘The place 
was choke-full, and as the heat was sti- 
fling I and my friends determined to 
leave, but somehow or other we could 
make no headway toward the door, and I 
lagged somewhat behind. I was being 
offered a nosegay by one of the stall- 
holders when a sudden shout of ‘Fire’ 
was raised. We tried to keep cool, but 
the rush from behind forced us forward, 
and we got separated. I saw it was use- 
less to try to find each other. Neverthe- 
less, I endeavored to work my way back, 
and in so doing was carried right off my 
feet and swayed backward and forward. 
I lost my hat, and my coat was torn off 
my back, while all my other clothes were 
torn. All this happened within a few 
seconds. Then the full extent of the 
calamity began to dawn upon us all, for 
the flames had spread with startling 
rapidity through the whole building. 
The crashing and rumbling of the living 
furnace could not drown the groans that 
burst from the breasts of the agonized 
crowd. I gradually found myself pushed 
toward the back of the building, and at 
length succeeded in scrambling through 
an opening made in the wall by some of 
those near me. A second later and I 
should have been among the victims, for 
I had hardly struggled through the hole 
before I heard a dreadful crash as the 
blazing roof fell in. How many were in- 
side I do not know. All I know is that 
the place was packed. 1 cannot possibly 
describe anything, for no words can de- 
pict my horror.” 

A lady who was with the Duchess 
d’Alencon has given the following pa- 
thetic story of her last words: “I was 
talking with the Duchesse,”’ she said, ‘‘in 
front of her stall, where 1 was assisting 
as saleswoman, when I heard a cry of 
‘Fire!’ I at once said to the Duchesse, 
‘Let us go, madame. Come at once!’ 
The Duchesse replied, ‘No; not yet. Let 
us give the visitors time to get outside.’ 
Then I saw the crowd make a rush to- 
ward the exit, while the flames, spread- 
ing from hanging to hanging with pro- 
digious rapidity, gained everywhere 
around us. and drops of burning tar be- 
gan to fall on us. I took the Duchesse 
by the waist and, dragging her away, re- 
ated, ‘Come, madame, you must come.’ 
dragged her along a few , still 
holding her by the waist, but she released 
herself by a brusk movement, repeating, 
‘No, no, I will remain.’ As I was suffo- 
cating and the flames had already reached 
us I was compelled to abandon her. She 
stood motionless a few steps from her 
stall. her eyes raised to heaven.” The 





lady, who was herself badly burned, 
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added, ‘“‘One might have said that the 
Duchesse was seeing a vision.” 





A SHORT DRAWING-ROOM. 


Whenever the Queen comes to London 
her Majesty is sure of a warm welcome 
from her people. But in this Jubilee 
year popular enthusiasm is even more 
demonstrative, so Londoners turned out 
in force to greet the Queen as she drove 
to Buckingham Palace on May 10 for her 
three days’ stay. Her Majesty was look- 
ing extremely well, and was accompanied 
by Princesses Christian and Beatrice. 
She was out again in the afternoon, driv- 
ing in an open carriage with four bays 
along the Embankment, through Regent 
Street and Oxford Street, and home by 
the Park. The next day’s drive was 
taken in quite a fresh quarter for the 
Queen’s visits,through Regent’s Park. and 
crowds were waiting to see her Majesty. 
It has been much noticed this time that 
the Queen sits more upright and bows 
with greater ease. All the members of 


visitors, including Lord Salisbury, called 


song and dinner-parties were given on 
both evenings. At the drawing-room on 
the 11th her Majesty, who cannot now 
bear the fatigue of remaining throughout 
the whole ceremony after the first impor- 
tant presentations, left the Princess of 
Wales as her representative and went out 
driving in Hyde Park. 


THE FIRST METAL BRIDGES. 

The employment of metal for the con- 
struction of bridges originated in Italy in 
the sixteenth century. The first applica- 
tion was made in England by the con- 
struction of the bridge of Coalbrookdale, 
over the Severn. This bride, constructed 
1776 to 1779, consists of a single arch 
thirty yards wide. It still exists in a 
fair state of preservation. 

In 1775 to 1779 the French engineers, 


of a metal bridge of one single arch to 
cross the Rhine at Lyons; and in 1719 
Garrin proposed a metal bridge over the 
Saone, also at Lyons. 


ized. The first metal bridge established 
on the continent of Europe was the bridge 
road of Laasau in Prussian Silesia. It 
still exists and has a length of twelve 
meters and a width of over five meters. 

The most ancient of the metal bridges 
made in France are the bridge of Auster- 
litz commenced in 1801 and terminated 
in 1806, and that of Arts, Paris, which 
dates from 1804. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAL CON- 
GRESS. 

The fifth international postal congress 
was that which began May 5 at Washing- 
ton; the four preceding congresses were 
held successively at Berne, in 1874, Paris, 
1878, Lisbon, 1885, and Vienna, 1891; and 
each one of these congresses marked a 
new step in the direction of the unifica- 
tion of the international postal rules. 
Thus the congress at Berne fixed the 
basis of the postal union, that of 1878 
formulated the rules concerning inter- 
national money orders, that of 1885 insti- 


the royal family in town, and various | 


on the Queen during her stay at the | 


Goiffon, Calippe and Montpetit, thought | 


However, these projects were not real- 


tuted the service of postal cards, and that 
| of 1891 the service of journals. 

In 1874 the adherent States to the postal 
union represented only a total superficial 
of thirty-seven million square miles with 
a population of three hundred and fifty 
millions of inhabitants. To-day the fig- 
ures are one hundred millions of square 
miles (about the fifth of the surface of the 
entire globe) and more than one thousand 
millions of inhabitants (about two-thirds 
of the population of the earth). 


THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS OF THE 
FRENCH EXPEDITION TO 
MADAGASCAR, 

A recent number of the ‘Archives de 
Medicines et de pharmacie Militaries’’ 
| contains an interesting page to be added 
| to the history of the French expedition 
| to Madagascar. The number of the 
| French soldiers wounded by the firearms 
of the Hovas only counted the flying col- 
umn which left Andriba the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1895, with the object of carrying 

Tananarive. 

The 26th of September the ambulance 
received the first six wounded; the 28th 
five others arrived, and the 30th a last 
batch of thirty wounded joined the am- 
| bulance established at the English hos- 
| pital at Soavinandriana. This shows a 
total of 46 wounded among a strength of 
237 officers, 4,013 combatants and 1,515 
guides, 

Of these 46 wounded 44 had been struck 
by projectiles and two by balls from a 
repeating rifle of small caliber. 

These wounds occasioned only five 
deaths, due rather to the bad condition 
of health in which the wounded were 
than to the gravity of the wounds. This 
| proves once more that in Madagascar 
| fever is the enemy most to be feared by 
| the French. 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
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